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YOU MUST LOOK at a map of the whole world to 
realise how extensive are the operations of Cable & 
Wireless Ltd. On it, across the blue of the Seven 
Seas you will find the red lines that indicate 150,000 
nautical miles of submarine cable and 195 wireless 
carrying 
messages between the 74 different countries where 


circuits, arteries of communications 
the Company operates. Not only do they link the 
units of the Commonwealth with one another; they 
stretch to foreign lands where the Company has 
concessions. 

In the United Kingdom and the Dominions the 
governments administer the terminals of the overseas 
Cable & Wireless Ltd. are 


entrusted with maintaining and developing the 


telegraphic services. 


cables and wireless relay stations. In most of the 
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Crown Colonies and in other countries the Company 
are responsible for external cable and wireless 
services, and they carry out a variety of other 
technical operations including telephone systems, 
broadcasting, shore-to-ship and ground-to-air radio 
communications and phototelegraphy. International 
message carrying is the Company’s business, and it 
is the biggest organisation of its kind in the world. 

Operating on a trading basis, the Company’s 
staff and its equipment must keep pace with the 
current load and be alert to anticipate new 
developments, however much the costs of labour 
and materials increase. The Company will continue 
its efforts to earn foreign currency, to link the 
Commonwealth, and, in world communications, to 
keep Britain supreme. 


Part of Britain’s Business . . . 


CABLE & WIRELESS LIMITED 


Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 
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TO THE LONG REIGN 


Te splendour of the Coronation of Elizabeth II is over. 
It was a bright symbol, and its light will not fade quickly. 
Yet if the Queen lives as long as her loyal subjects have 
hoped, prayed, sung and, in the past few glorious days, shouted 
at the tops of their voices, most of us will never see another 
Coronation. On normal expectations some three out of every 
five people now living in the United Kingdom will have to 
make the best of the memory of this one. 

In any case full participation in the ceremony could only be 
for a few of the Queen’s subjects throughout the world. On 
the broadest view it is still the imaginative effort of unity 
that matters most. Seven thousand people in Westminster 
Abbey were, for a few hours, at the heart of it all. But all 
that that meant, in the longer perspectives of space and time, 
was that a smaller effort of imagination was required of them 
than of the millions throughout the Commonwealth to whom 
the crowning of the Queen also meant the reaffirmation of 
unity and loyalty. The meaning of the Coronation does not lie 
simply in its immediate emotional impact. It is in the deeper, 
quieter and more staid mental attitudes that it sustains and 
renews rather than creates. 

The ceremony will have added nothing new to the permanent 
and continuing structure and spirit of the Commonwealth. 
Its virtue lies in its vivid repetition of a great historic act. If 
God saves the Queen for fifty years, it will still be, for the 
Queen’s subjects, their faith and their efforts that preserve them 
and their heritage. But her example, her inspiration, and the 
prospect of stability held out by a young Sovereign can 
strengthen faith and put new heart into the effort. Comparable 
with the extension of the influence of the Coronation in space 
—its world-wide meaning to all British people—may be its 
influence in time. The Queen will do her duty. Her sense of 
complete dedication was clearly known, and solemnly affirmed 
by herself, long before her Coronation. It is the duty of her 
peoples to match her example. 

The institution of monarchy is an aid, not a hindrance, to 
the maintenance of Britain’s prestige and popularity in the 
world. Indeed, it is among the most stoutly republican of 
Britain’s friends outside the Commonwealth that there is to 
be found the liveliest envy of the monarchy and of the cere- 


monial that attends it upon great occasions. The Queen’s face 
looks out from French newspapers as well as from our own, 
and in America, where strait-laced, puritanical, anti-monarchist 
traditions are still alive, the advertisers offer “ Coronation” 
cosmetics, jewellery and clothes to a public which sees nothing 
incongruous in the situation. 

A wholly rational man, that strange abstraction, might well 
be puzzled to explain away this genuine resurgence of popular 
belief in and respect for an institution stripped of all but the 
most nominal prerogatives and a family extraordinary only 
in the fact of its royalty and its devotion to constitutional duties. 
But there seems little doubt that the secure existence of the 
monarchy, set above all ideological and political contention 
and yet in some sense far more accessible to the public imagina- 
tion than any politician can be, answers a need which is all the 
more deeply felt for the fragmentation of life caused by the 
decay of traditional values. 

The central Elizabethan virtues were courage and enterprise. 
Elizabeth II may still have as many opportunities as Elizabeth I 
for the display of courage. She may not, within the accumu- 
lated rules of constitutional monarchy, find as many oppor- 
tunities for personal enterprise. But she can still point the 
way. There is not the slightest sign that the creative energies 
of the British people are any less now than they have been in 
the past four hundred years of political and material progress. 
All that is needed is the effort to apply them. 

A nation that can still produce men who climb to the top 
of Everest, who give one example afier another in Korea of 
the highest military virtue, and who invent and fly the best 
passenger aircraft in the world, is certainly not lacking im 
imagination and flair. But it must be sure of the steady back- 
ground of hard work. The old link that enabled gentlemen 
to instruct their retainers to die for them in battle, or nineteenth- 
century industrial magnates to require their workmen to di¢ 
for them, more slowly, in satanic mills, is broken. A new 
link must be forged between those who lead by merit of brains 
and inventive genius, and those who translate leadership by 
hard work into national prosperity. If the Queen and her 
husband can, by imagination, example and good advice help 
to forge that new link the worst of our problems will be solved. 
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THE 





T became known on Monday night, as the result of a 

message received at Printing House Square from Colonel 

John Hunt, that the summit of Mount Everest was scaled 
on May 29th by E. P. Hillary, a New Zealander, and the 
Sherpa Tensing Bhutia. The news, at which the Queen 
expressed her delight, afforded an equal pleasure to her sub- 
jects and added, vicariously, to the splendours of Coronation 
Day a bonus of exotic glory. The feat, which if the weather 
held may since have been duplicated by other members of 
the expedition, is a triumph of which this country has the 
more right to feel proud in that it represents the culmination 
of a consistent effort embarked on thirty-two years ago and 
sustained by ten successive expeditions, all of them gallant 
failures. In all these ventures, the British climbers conducted 
themselves admirably. Their record on Everest has been one, 
not only of heroism and endurance, but of selflessness and 
—in spite of the steadily increasing glare of publicity which has 
been focussed on their efforts—of self-effacement. It is typical 
of the Everest tradition that the great store of experience 
gained so bitterly by the British was placed unreservedly at 
the disposal of the Swiss, who with its help nearly achieved 
the summit at their first attempt last year. The long battle 
against the mountain was fougtit with chivalry. The men who 
have won it would be the first to admit that almost as much 
honour is due to their predecessors as to themselves; and of 
many pioneers none, probably, played so decisive a part as 
Mr. Eric Shipton, by whom the southern approach to the 
summit was discovered and reconnoitred in 1951. It is not 
a mountain that has been conquered, though we talk as if it 
were. The ascent of Everest was made because the human 
spirit proved itself, once more, capable of overcoming the 
physical odds against it. Anyone who knows anything about 
Everest knows also that, however favourable the conditions 
may have been on May 29th, those odds were overwhelming; 
and he is unlikely to be proved far wrong if he guessed that 
Hillary and Tensing got to the top because they did not know 
when they were beaten. 


Go What Alone? 


The fear that while the British Government and people were 
taking a holiday to celebrate the Coronation some other 
Government might manage to upset the present delicately 
poised international balance looked like being justified for a 
day or two at the end of last week. Senator Taft, who is 
recognised as a great force for good or evil within the Repub- 
lican party of the United States, came down on the side of evil 
—which in this case is identical with an almost incredible 
foolishness—by making a speech based on the assumption that 
the United States could “ go it alone” in the Far East. That 
phrase helps nobody. Like so many of the popular expressions 
that from time to time creep into American political affairs 
its looseness of wording covers a corresponding looseness of 
thought. If ever Senator Taft had stopped to ask himself 
just what the expression “ go it alone” meant, he would have 
seen that there was no precise reality corresponding to it. The 
United States, as President Eisenhower pointed out, needs allies 
everywhere, and she certainly cannot dismiss them in the Far 
East and retain them in the Atlantic theatre. Whether the 
United States dismisses or retains her allies anywhere does not 
depend upon the attitudes of Senator Taft, however powerful 
he may be in the Republican party. He can fall back on isola- 
tionism, and does fall back on it from time to time. That fact 
in itself does not shift the world balance. But it is not enough 
for the rest of the world to recognise that what Senator Taft 
says is rather different from what the United States Government 
does. It is not enough either for President Eisenhower to 
disagree publicly with the Senator’s views. From time to time 
events pile up to such an extent that the barrier of the Presi- 
dent’s caution must give way. He must make statements and 
adopt policies which demonstrate to all the world that he is not 
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the prisoner of the isolationists in the Republican party. The 
Taft outburst has made it even plainer than it was before that 
the Bermuda Conference would provide a good opportunity 
for a new expression of Western solidarity. 


Guaranteeing Korea? 

While British troops were firing red, white and blue smoke 
shells in Korea, President Syngman Rhee, it seems, was 
exploding some diplomatic ammunition on the White House 
in Washington. The slightly more hopeful atmosphere that 
has surrounded the Communist reception of the latest United 
Nations proposals, and the chilly reception given by official 
circles in Washington to South Korean protests, appear to 
have inspired a new approach from Mr. Rhee. He is reported 
to have asked President Eisenhower, in exchange for South 
Korea’s participation in a truce, for a military and economic 
guarantee. If South Korea is again attacked, the United States 
must, apparently, declare war on her attackers; in the mean- 
time, American dollars are to rehabilitate the country. There is 
so far neither confirmation of Mr. Rhee’s demands nor news 
of Washington’s reactions. Nor is anyone prepared to gamble 
on what they may be. From a Democratic Administration, 
Mr. Rhee would almost certainly have received a sour reply. 
Under the Truman policy of containment, Korea was not 


initially regarded as a “situation of strength” and would 
probably not have qualified for a guarantee. Furthermore, 


Mr. Truman fought shy of the whole principle involved in 
guarantees—he gave one to Australia with the greatest re- 
luctance. Since then, the temper in Washington has changed. 
In a country where the leader of the responsible party has 
virtually dismissed the United Nations, the President may be 
under heavy pressure to extend an American guarantee to 
South Korea. But before the United States, as opposed to the 
United Nations, becomes inevitably involved in South Korea’s 
wars, President Eisenhower should be quite clear that South 
Korea is both strategically essential and strategically defensible 
in the last resort. 


Mau Mau Still Stronger 


The news from Kenya is, once again, anything but good. 
Mr. Lyttelton’s fairly optimistic speech, which he made before 
returning from Nairobi to London a fortnight ago, was rapidly 
followed by a steadily increasing Mau Mau activity, and later 
by disquieting reports that the security forces were too much 
on the defensive. This has happened too often before— 
reassuring observations almost immediately proved false by 
still greater bouts of violence. The newspapers here have had 
little free space lately, and it may have escaped notice that 
on the very eve of the Coronation there was fierce fighting all 
over the troubled areas in Kenya: at least eleven loyal Kikuyu 
and fifty-four terrorists were killed. These are signs that Mau 
Mau may be working up to the really big outbreaks which 
were forecast in Nairobi a month or so ago; and the appoint- 
ments of General Sir George Erskine as head of the new East 
Africa Command and Mr. Frederick Crawford as Deputy 
Governor are indications that the Government is preparing to 
meet it. General Erskine will be directly responsible to London 
and he will have complete control of all the security forces in 
Kenya. This is much more like the “ Malayan remedy ” for 
which the settlers have cried out than the scheme announced as 
such by Sir Evelyn Baring in April, when Major-General Hinde 
was appointed “ director of operations.” 


An Offensive in Germany 


Dr. Adenauer is a worried man. He faces national elections 
in Western Germany, paralysis in Paris such as to discourage 
hopes for a European Defence Treaty in the near future, 
and a new “ United Germany ” campaign from the Soviet Zone. 
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These are some of the anxieties that are taking the German 


Chancellor, in person, to the meeting of the six “ Little Europe” 


countries in Rome on June 12th, and that led him to despatch 


Herr Blankenhorn to Washington last Saturday. The Pravda 


article of a fortnight ago, in which Moscow clearly referred to 
a settlement in Germany as the point of departure for a real 
détente, was smartly followed by a reshuffle in the Soviet 
organisation within East Germany. The offices of Commander- 
in-Chief and Head of the Control Commission, previously 
united in the person of General Chuikov, have been separated, 
and Mr. Semeonov returns to Berlin as Soviet High Commis- 
sioner. Mr. Semeonov has come to be associated with that 
aspect of Russian policy for Germany which concentrates on 
the “ peace” movement and the appeal for unity. His disap- 
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pearance in April, at which time he was General Chuik 
political adviser, seemed bewilderingly inconsistent with Mp 
Malenkov’s new diplomatic offensive. Now it appears that he 
went to Moscow merely to learn better how to play his role: 
and, with his return, Western Germany will be Secrtan more 
and more of the attractions of East-West trade and of Germag 
unity. A reasonable, or genuinely attractive, settlement jg 
Germany is not, thereby, any nearer than it was before Stalin 
death. Pravda did not mention free elections and it did, 
categorically, base its arguments on the Potsdam agree 
This will not, in itself, make any serious appeal to the Wester, 
Germans. But, at a time when the western alliance is hesitan 
and Dr. Adenauer is still denied a firm place within that 
alliance, it may effectively make confusion more confused, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


OW will the Queen reward the conquerers of Everest ? 
Though it is premature—for the men are not yet 
safely off the mountain, and all we know for certain 

about their achievement is that Hillary and Tensing Bhutia 
reached the summit—the question provides an interesting 
subject for speculation. If the expedition had distinguished 
itself in the Arctic or the Antarctic its members would have 
been eligible for the Polar Medal, whose pure white ribbon 
always looks a bit incongruous alongside other decorations 
on the breasts of its few holders, and which is I believe tech- 
nically bestowed by the Hydrographer Royal; but nothing 
like it exists for mountaineering, and even if something did 
it would hardly meet the present case. Shackleton and Scott 
were both knighted, the latter posthumously, and the Queen 
may consider granting this honour to Colonel Hunt. But when 
the exploit is seen in perspective it may well appear that a 
big share of the credit is due to Mr. Eric Shipton, who 
pioneered the new route and incidentally picked, trained and 
swore by Hillary. The latter, and any other climber who may 
reach the summit, obviously deserves some recognition. An 
O.B.E.? With all due respect to the most honourable order, 
this might not be altogether congruous. And then what about 
Tensing ? Some of these problems might have been solved 
by the Albert Gold Medal, a rare decoration which it has 
lately been decided to supersede by the George Cross. They 
could all be solved by creating a new decoration—the Everest 
Cross, or something of the kind. But this in its turn would 
create problems. Would the members of past expeditions be 
eligible for it? Ought it to be awarded for exploits on 
mountains other than Everest? A sensible idea might be 
to create an Elizabeth Cross as a sort of general purposes 
peace-time award for feats of uncommon enterprise or 
endurance in any sphere—including the air, where at the 
moment test-pilots do not seem to come off very well. 


The Thick Blue Line 


The dark blue No. 1 dress worn by most of the Regiments 
of the Line, by the Royal Regiment of Artillery and by the 
various Service Corps did not, I thought, come very well out 
of its first large-scale appearance in public. It imposes on 
all its wearers a disguise of uniformity penetrable enly by 
near-experts, and by them only if they are near enough to make 
out gorget-badges, lanyards and other small distinctive insignia. 
This would not matter so much if the colour had, like scarlet, 
panache in its own right; but, although station-masters, postmen 
and naval officers look very well in dark blue, I do not think it 
suits the private soldier. In the Procession it was noticeable how 
readily the eye was diverted from the subfusc phalanxes by 
kilts or trews or the dark green of the riflemen and light 
infantry; and even the Royal Armoured Corps, though basically 
dark blue, had managed to preserve some colour and (more 
important) individuality from their vanished splendours. I 
suppose it is now too late to hope for a major reform. Either 
we shall go to war (in which case No. | dress will be put 
away for the duration) or we shan’t (in which case it will 


sooner or later be abolished in the interests of economy); s9 
it may be some time before the Army Council can think= 
except academically—again. 


Moping 

A man can suffer graver as well as less abstruse mis. 
fortunes than to lose a pet owl by drowning; but when this 
happens—as it now has to me—two years running, he may 
well be excused if he becomes uneasy in his mind and wonders 
whether he is not under a rather specialised form of curse, 
Both birds were found, soon after they had learnt to fly, face 
downwards in the swimming-pool. I know that owls in thei 
natural wild state do sometimes drown themselves in waters 
butts, cattle-troughs and other receptacles whose rims, being 
more or less flush with the water, make accidents comparatively 
easy. But the edge of my swimming-pool is several inches 
above the surface of its insalubrious-looking contents, and 
only a suicidal impulse could have explained an owl getting 
into the water from the edge of the pool. Diligent enqui 
into possible causes of these twin tragedies has ptr 
from a man of wide experience in these matters, a theory 
which makes sense to me. He says that owls often fly low 
over a sheet of water (and certainly the one of mine which 
survived the longer often glided low across the pool at 
twilight) and that when doing so they like to actually touch 
the water with their breast feathers. This is normally a 
perfectly safe manoeuvre; but if an owl has been taken away 
from its mother and brought up by human beings, it very 
often does not learn to preen itself properly. The result is 
that its feathers tend to be slightly matted and, instead of 
brushing lightly along the surface, become quickly water 
logged, with fatal results. The remedy, according to this 
authority, is to spray your owl with water regularly before it 
learns to fly. So it seems that I am not, after all, under a 
curse; I have just been neglecting the petits soins. 


The Lion Has Worms 


Although there were lapses here and there, everybody seems 
agreed that the general standard of design throughout the 
wide range of Coronation decorations, emblems and souvenirs 
was remarkably high. Having taken so much trouble over 
things which are mostly ephemeral and will soon disappear, 
couldn’t we, by a supreme effort of the national will, do some- 
thing about that minor but permanent crime against good 
taste, the British Railways lion? I know of nothing that can 
be said in defence of this odious vermivore (for such the 
creature would appear to be). Equally offensive to heralds, to 
naturalists and even to patriots, the animal contrives to appear 
at once jaunty and chétif; every time I see him flexing his cow 
hocks on a railway engine, I think for some reason of Dr. 
Dalton, of potato-rationing, of the Common Man. Is it too 
late to consider replacing by some worthier emblem a design 
which would barely pass muster on the label of a bottle of Old 
Scotch Whisky distilled in Japan and peddled round Papua 
in a pearler ? STRIX. 
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In the Abbey 


By IAIN HAMILTON 


OLLOWING Scotland Yard’s instructions on the inside 

of the sticker on the windscreen, we turned in a wide arc 

from the north to come at Parliament Square, and on the 

way talked more of the cold, dank, deserted desolation of the 

ripheral streets than of the astonishing riiual which we were 
approaching. 

For the more or less rational, sceptical skin which normally 
encases us is Slow to be sloughed, and the abominable weather 
which was the south-west’s compliment to the Queen and her 
capital on June 2nd delayed the process further. The 
Serpentine lay blank, grey and inert, a dead pool of water below 
mirroring the fog of water above. But in a moment or two 
we came on a gorgeous chariot with gold flunkeys outside and a 

r, peeress and page inside, and from that fortunate moment 
the glass began to rise. On the pavement of Lupus Street 
an ecstatic soldier saluted all and sundry, and a little further 
on some short-sighted spectators mistook us for nobility and 
ave us such a welcome that in decency we could do no less 
than affect the gractous manners of a higher estate and return 
the compliment suitably. Towards Millbank the streams of 
ears began to congeal and for a few minutes ours was halted 
alongside the vaster limousine of a Press baron, whose chin 
was sunk in ermine, whose eyes were resolutely closed. Ahead 
was a car smaller than ours and badly battered, but glorified 
by the viscount’s coronet perched on the ledge at the back. 
t grew late: one grew worried: the stream of cars grew longer. 
A rational man might have shrugged his shoulders, but 

tionalism was already cast off, and one bit one’s nails instead. 
ust as I had come to the agonising conclusion that confusion 
was to be complete, the stream suddenly thawed; we swept 
forward in a mighty tide, top-hats, coronets, tiaras and all, 
and were gently beached on the golden shores of Westminster 
Abbey. 

Who could count the number of words spilt generously over 
newsprint in the days preceding the Coronation to explain the 
rites and the precious symbols used during them; to set the 
event properly in the foreground of a perspective which reaches 
its historical vanishing point in the dim tableau of Zadok the 
priest and Nathan the prophet and Solomon the anointed King? 
I have, unhappily, no stone to add to that mighty cairn; nor 
can there at this stage be any late intrusion into the meta- 
physical regions which have already been so rapturously 
explored by those otherwise at a loss to explain just why the 
crowning of a queen should be, as indeed it is, an event of 
such enormous significance for a people in our peculiar 
predicament. Yet the temptation is great, as one recalls how 
profoundly the emotions were stirred by a spectacle so 
mcomparably rich in texture; so lavishly nourished by so many 
histories; so intricately rooted—a polychromatic blossom on 
the topmost branch of the tree of our civilisation. 

So the pen runs when it has a chance, but I make no apology 
for it: for on Tuesday morning as I watched the peers and 
peeresses come to their places, I recalled how a friendly 
American who sat beside me during the rehearsal four days 
before had brought me sharply to the point. North America, 
generally, he said, had its eyes glued to this Coronation out of a 
sort of pity as well as admiration, the widespread feeling being 
that Britain was finished and that this great act of State was, 
in a sense, its last fling, its last claim to the undivided attention 
of its friends. I should be surprised, though, if he left the 
Abbey on Tuesday with this feeling of friendly condescension 
intact, for if he could not sense the reservoir of energy behind the 

solemnities he must have been singularly unperceptive—or 
uncommonly envious. For what in the abstract might seem to 
be a ceremonial only remotely concerned with life as it is 
necessarily lived here in the middle of the twentieth century 


was in the event, by popular will, transformed into an extra- 
Ordinary expression of buoyancy and confidence. There was 
no Byzantine stiffness of death about the ceremony itself or the 


way in which it was regarded inside or outside the church. 
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Everyone was in his place in good order for the first pro 
cessions, the form and order of service open at the right page, 
the sandwiches, chocolate, and barley-sugars stowed away 
safely in coronets, top hats, or such meagre pocket-room as 
formal dress provides. Opera glasses came out, and the 
demeanour and appearance of acquaintances and grander 
Strangers closely scrutinised. Gold Staff Officers conferred in 
the aisle, between the blue-green drapings of the Great West 
Door and the Screen, and one of them, an officer of fierce aspect, 
with a few signs deftly disposed a group of subordinates more 
decoratively round a pillar. A gentleman in a kilt climbing 
the steps of the south aisle neglected to manage his basket- 
hilted broadsword correctly and so came close to knocking a 
civic dignitary’s nose off. The lights for television came to full 
intensity and reflected as dazzlingly from the imposing array 
of learned, respectable bald heads as from the jewels of the 
women. A choirboy scratched himself vigorously and one of 
his senior colleagues gave a strong impression of momentary 
panic at having lost his place in the bundle of sheets he held 
before him. A hum of conversation mounted from tier to tier 
and lost itself in the Gothic heights where the Abbey is still 
its own gaunt self. Somebody fainted and came to without 
difficulty in a few seconds. The veils were pretty, and the 
tiaras, and so were a great many of the faces beneath them. 
There was, altogether, a great deal to occupy the attention in 
the moments when no procession happened to be in progress. 
In the transepts the tiers of seats climbed as high as the great 
rose windows near the roof, and one could see the justice 
of calling the Sanctuary in its transformed aspect the “ Theatre.” 
Across the gold carpeting of the stage, which had the altar 
at one end and the raised throne at the other, the peers 
observed the peeresses, and no doubt considered them to be as 
handsome en masse as they were singly. 

But time was passing more quickly than one could have 
imagined. Those marvellous survivals the pursuivants had 
already conducted a procession to the royal gallery, and group 
by group the representatives of foreign States had moved to 
the Choir: Scandinavian, Greek, Belgian and _ other 
Highnesses were succeeded by a host of Excellencies represent- 
ing States large and States small, States which enjoy as much 
tranquillity as the century allows and States where questionable 
deeds are the order of the day. But the ogres walked as gently 
as the others. Next had come the rulers of States “ under 
Her Majesty’s protection,” a small but singularly decorative 
collection of Sultans with that magnificent figure, Queen Salote 
of Tonga, stalking with easy regality behind them and looking 
clean over the heads and shoulders in front of her. The clerics, 
preceded by the choir, had borne the Regalia to the Vestibule; 
the Princes and Princesses of the Blood Royal had made their 
way to the Theatre, the Duchess of Gloucester checking her 
son Richard’s too eager pace. The Queen Mother and 
Princess Margaret had followed them, the dazzle of their pass- 
ing proportionately greater, and a foretaste of what was to 
come. But the stage had to be held first by a platoon of 
white-coated cleaners who rushed out with sweepers and 
brooms and in a swift flurry restored the gold carpet of the 
Theatre and the blue carpet of the processional way to a state 
of unsullied magnificence. 

Across which magnificence the Queen soon walked in 
actual radiance, her hands clasped before her, the simplicity 
of her demeanour contrasting most strangely with the hard 
glitter of her jewels. So, later, did the slightness of her figure 
contrast with the immense weight of the ceremonial in the 
Theatre, where bishops and peers hemmed her in, and where 
the catalogue of her responsibilities was formidably pro- 
claimed. This was the heart of the matter and it has already 
been admirably described down to the smallest tremor; but 
most of us, I fancy, were struck not so much by the magnifi- 
cence of the scene or the grandeur of its associations, or the 
surge of the music, or the sonorous liturgical periods, as by 
the impression of the Queen as a sacrificial figure to whom 
things are done and who must willingly bear them, helplessly 
but not unhappily at the mercy of an entire population’s 
emotion. It must have been so, of course, in the days when 
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the monarch could readily have had the heads of all around, 
but the paradox here was surely more striking than ever it 
could have been before; for here was a monarch with virtually 
no temporal power for good or evil, yet on whose much loved 
shoulders the people have manifestly placed the sum of their 
aspirations for some sort of renaissance which in essence would 
go far beyond anything within the management or contrivance 
of rational government. And as the Queen returned from 
the Sanctuary, the ordeal over, resplendent in purple velvet, 
the Sceptre with the Cross in her right hand, the Orb in her 
left, and on her young head the Imperial Crown, one had some 
faint idea of the fearful task of being at one and the same time 
an ordinarily fallible person and a living symbol of absolute 
perfection and flawless unity. 

Such, more or less, must have been the nature of the 
thoughts that occupied most of us as we now, without 
impropriety, gnawed our sandwiches and chocolate and summed 
up the aches and pains which eight hours of sitting and stand- 
ing had visited upon us. It had been a memorable day, and 
the more memorable no doubt for those who had seen their 
rational prejudices routed and their reasonable reservations 
pushed aside. “O for Orange may now move,” proclaimed 
the loudspeaker in a well-bred manner as the elaborate busi- 
ness of clearing the Abbey began. “The bishop’s wives in 
O for Orange may now move.” And the bishop’s wives in 
O for Orange moved in a dignified body towards the buffet. 
So did we all, in time, and since hunger and thirst came close 
to prevailing over our gentler instincts, no more need be said 
on the subject of the buffets. 

I went home at last in a taxi, and the driver asked me if I 
had had a good Coronation. Wonderful, said I, and asked him 
if he had done well himself. But he had only just come on 
duty, having been out most of the night before. It was good 
to hear him confess that until two o’clock that very afternoon 
he had been “in the arms of my lady Orpheus.” He clearly 
felt that the day demanded a flourish or two of figurative 
speech. Each in his own way, we all did our best to rise to 
the occasion. 


Before the Bonfire 


By PETER FLEMING 


WOKE up feeling slightly embusqué, as though, given 
] the chance to see service in some great decisive battle, 

I had chosen instead to take part in minor diversionary 
operations against negligible opposition. By this time the 
leading troops were already in position after a gruelling 
approach-march. In the stands along the route elderly people 
were surreptitiously taking stock of their corns, fractious 
children were being bribed with sweets. Thousands had spent 


the night in the open air; an old lady of seventy-three had 
“A bad Coronation 


spent two. And I was still in bed. 
record,” people would say, shaking their heads. It was the 
sort of thing one would never quite live down. The seven 


o’clock news said that it was cold and wet in London, and 
that Everest had been climbed. I felt positively decadent. 


I remembered, as I hastily dressed, a quietly horrible man 
whose car had drawn up next to mine at a filling-station the 
evening before. ‘“ What price,” he had asked with a gesture 
towards its contents, “Operation Coronation?” His wife 
and two children were scarcely visible beneath rugs, thermos- 
flasks, camp-stools, picnic hampers, periscopes, flags, cameras, 
bottled beer and a rucksack. It was at that moment, in which 
I apprehended all the exertions that this man had made, all 
the hazards and inconveniences to which he was cheerfully 
exposing himself and his family, that I began to feel bad about 
staying in the country. 

The need for some form of seemed 


loyal activity 


imperative, so I got on a horse and rode up to the village to 
see if anyone had prematurely set light to the bonfire (though 
it is difficult to see what useful action I could have taken if 
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they had). The bonfire had been erected, as usual, on 
summit of the highest hill in the neighbourhood, Only 28,30) 
feet lower than Everest. It was intact. In the village the 
floodlights illuminating some of its more notable features were 
still turned on, shining wanly upwards at the threatening sky 
Someone said that the flood-lighting was very fine; coaches 
and cars had drawn up to admire it the night before. The 
High Street, though less impressive than the Mall, looked gay 
and pretty. 


I somehow had not expected many people to attend the 
short service which marked the opening of the celebrations, 
but the church was full, and perhaps, as we dispersed to oug 
television sets, the tendency to feel that, compared with the 
heroic spectators in London, we were being backward in our 
response to a great occasion had grown less marked. [pg 
respect of television we were well-found, since those who 
could not crowd round their own or their neighbours’ sets 
could see a considerably larger picture on a screen in the 
village hall; and there can have been none who were not moved 
and uplifted by what they saw. 

At half past one the village (so to speak) surfaced for its own 
celebrations. These, like all others of their kind, differed jn 
various important respects from those held in the capital, 
In the first place, the organisers had no call on the services of 
the Earl Marshal or Mr. David Eccles, or on the support of 
the tax-payer. Accordingly what was done, though hardly to 
be described as stately or sumptuous, was done on our own 
initiative and at our own expense. In the second place, much 
though we admired the hardiness with which Londoners faced 
the rigours of their vigil, they were, after all, only spectators, 
We were that, and everything else as well—runners in the 
races, marshals of the children’s fancy dress procession, pots 
men at the issue of free beer, letters-off of the fireworks. We 
were also, as it were, shareholders, for we had somehow 
collected from each other about £700, which is well over £1 
per head of the population, and we were keen to see some of 
the money spent. 

The first item had originally been planned as a Procession 
of Kings and Queens of England, represented by the children, 
This conception, almost imperceptibly, spread itself over a 
slightly wider canvas owing to pressure from two factors. One 
was the circumstance that some of the children turned out 
dressed as characters not easily assimilable in the retinue of 
any of our monarchs; the other was the natural and worthy 
desire to peg the whole thing as far as possible to local 
history. For one reason or another, all through the proud 
and chequered history of these islands, nothing very much 
seems actually to have happened in our village, and there is 
a strong element of doubt about the few things that are sup- 
posed to have occurred there. Our local history really belongs 
to the one-can-readily-imagine, it-is-tempting-to-suppose school. 
We have however got a creditable and fairly well authenticated 
record of contacts with transient Royalty. We do not, it is 
true, seem to have made much impression on the Kings and 
Queens who clattered periodically down the High Street on 
their way to more important places, though William III went 
on record as saying “It is a nice place. I could live here 
three days” before leaving after a much briefer sojourn. But 
the children had quite enough warrant for re-enacting —with 
their snoods crackling like burgees, their false moustaches 
flattened against their faces by the wind—a number of 
episodes which (it was today irresistibly tempting to suppose) 
had taken place on or near the village green. They did it 
very well indeed. 

In spite of the cold and the competing claims of television 
there was no shortage of competitors or spectators for the 
sports. Still less was there a shortage of trenchermen in the 
village hall, where the ladies of the village served some 600 teas. 
It was by now clear that we were absorbed in our own humble 
junketings; the thing about them was, not that they were 
second best to something happening somewhere else on the 
same day, but that they were much better than anything that 
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had ever been done here before. Nobody was in the least 
deterred when, just as the dancing was about to begin, the 
maypole was felled to the ground by a more than usually 
powerful gust of wind. 

By ten o'clock the free beer had been issued on the 
recreation ground. On the rough, steep slopes above it, 
silhouetted against sulphurous clouds of smoke, the demoniac 
figures of the vicar and the doctor were letting off the fire- 
works with a wonderful disregard of their personal safety. 
On top of the hill, 700 feet above sea-level, people clustered 
round the great black mass of the bonfire, longing audibly for 
its warmth. Somebody brought up the paraffin. The Boy 
Scout and the Etonian (who at a tender age had lit the 
V.E. Day bonfire) did their duty, and with a great roar the 
wind drove the flames through the brushwood. “ A-ah! ” 
said everybody, more grateful for the heat than the spectacle. 
But in no time at all the heat was too much, and they were 
backing away down the hill, leaving the great fire leaping and 
straining against the night sky. 

“Pity the Queen can’t see it,” said somebody; and you 
could tell from his voice that he meant it and felt really 
sorry that Her Majesty should be missing the finest thing in 
the whole day. 


Now there are Seven 
By JENNY NASMYTH 


N the year that George VI was crowned, continental Europe 
could boast eleven crowned Monarchs, one Regent, a 
reigning Grand Duchess (of Luxembourg) and two reigning 

Princes (of Lichtenstein and Monaco). In June, 1953, six of 
these monarchies have vanished—in the explosion of the second 
Great War or in the ideological reformation that followed it. 
Of the Monarchs that remain, in Belgium and the Netherlands, 
in Greece and in the three Scandinavian countries, only King 
Haakon, married to one of Queen Victoria’s grand-daughters, 
was reigning in 1937. 

Since Queen Victoria launched her enormous family on the 
thrones, the duchies and the principalities of nineteenth-century 
Europe, kingdoms have been created and destroyed by, with 
and around the British monarchy. But since the Coronation 
of George VI, European monarchs have become both rarer and 
more precious. If anyone should doubt the value or the virtue 
of the British constitutional formula, let him just look at the 
royal stories of Albania, Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, Yugo- 
slavia and Italy over the last fifteen years. He might even 
glance at Belgium. 

In 1937 there reigned, in his capital of Tirana, Achmed Zogu, 
better known as King Zog of the Albanians. His country’s 
independence had been first declared in 1913. In April, 1939, 
his crown was formally offered to and accepted by the King of 
Italy in the Quirinal in Rome, following the occupation of 
Albania by Mussolini’s troops. King Zog fled the country for 
England, and is now living near Alexandria. A year after 
King Zog arrived in Marlow, Russia occupied Bessarabia and 
King Carol signed his act of abdication from the Rumanian 
throne. He died, in Estoril, a few weeks ago. The great- 
nephew of Carol I, Prince Charles of Hohenzollern, and the 
great-grandson of Queen Victoria, Carol II was certainly the 
most active and probably the most misguided King in Europe 
during the ‘thirties. On his father’s death, in 1927, he was 
declared unfit to rule, but re-instated himself in 1930. In 1937 
he proclaimed a one-party dictatorship; in 1938, in between 
visits to Hitler in Berlin, he was threatened by the Iron Guard 
revolt and, much to Hitler’s annoyance, murdered its leader— 
Codreau. In 1939 he was trapped between his traditional ties 
with Britain and France and his more recent pro-Axis activities. 
When he failed to resist the Russian invasion in 1940, his 
throne was too intimately involved in the politics of his country 
to survive the humiliation. His son, Michael, originally pro- 


claimed King under a regency in 1927, is now living in England. 
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In 1944 the Gestapo entered Budapest-and removed Admiral 
Horthy, the Regent of Hungary, after he had announced his 
country’s withdrawal from the war against the Allies. Horthy 
never returned and Hungary was subsequently declared a 
Republic under Russian auspices. The Regent had no royal 
blood. The King, Charles, had been banished the country after 
the first war and died in exile. Story has it that Horthy was 
elected to his high office because he was the only Admiral 
among a great concourse of Generals who were potential candi- 
dates. However that may be, he kept the monarchy alive in 
Hungary, in name if not in fact, until Hitler and Stalin between 
them brought it to an end. 

More tragic and more mysterious was the part that Hitler 
played in the fortunes of the Royal House of Bulgaria. Tsar 
Boris III, son of Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, was another 
relative of the British Royal Family. He died in 1943, attended 
by German doctors. Rumour had it that he had just 
returned from visiting Hitler, that he was violently opposed to 
one of Hitler’s latest demands, and that Hitler had “ arranged ” 
his heart attack. Boris had certainly refused to allow Bulgarian 
troops to serve on the Russian front, and he was certainly the 
only man in Bulgaria who could or would limit Hitler’s hold 
on the country. He left no adult heir, and a Council of 
Regency was formed which, in effect, gave respectability to a 
German occupation of Bulgaria. In 1946 the Bulgarians, by 
that time within the Russian orbit, abolished the monarchy by 
“ popular ” vote. 

Yet another royal descendant of Queen Victoria kept his 
throne, admittedly in London, until 1945. Her great-great- 
grandson, Peter Il of Yugoslavia, succeeded, under a Regency, 
in 1934 when his father was murdered in Marseilles. In 1941, 
at the age of eighteen, Peter assumed full powers in order to 
forestall the Regent’s acquiescence in Hitler’s demands for a 
free passage across Yugoslavia. On April 6th, Germany 
attacked and the King fled to England. But the fact remains 
that it was he who made the resistance movement possible, 
It so happened that he, his Government in exile, and, for that 
matter, the British Government, first saw the movement as 
centred round General Mihailovic. The emergence of Tito 
as the more successful and, eventually, as the recognised 
leader led straight to the loss of Peter’s throne in 1945, 
Marshal Tito was no king-lover. But he depended very 
largely on British assistance and Britain recognised Peter as 
the lawful ruler of Yugoslavia. During the war there were 
many attempts to bring King and Marshal together. Peter 
spent six months in Cairo, waiting for an opportunity to re-enter 
his country. There was even an arrangement that he should 
become a pilot in the Free Yugoslav squadron to be formed 
in North Africa. There was, finally, his agreement with Tito, 
in March, 1945, to set up a Regency in Belgrade. It was set 
up, but the Regents were Tito’s men. Ex-King Peter is now 
perfecting a non-splash fountain-pen in Paris. 

Last of the thrones to totter was the Italian. Well before 
1937 the Italian monarchy had become a whispering echo of 
the Duce’s fulminations. Every now and then it appeared 
on State occasions, such as the surrender of Albania. As late 
as December, 1942, Ciano reports a “conference with the 
King,” when Victor Emmanuel “ mentioned a bit of advice 
once given by his grandfather. .. . When meeting people, 
one must say two things in order to be assured of a good 
reception. ‘How beautiful your city is!’ and ‘How young 
you look !’” Victor Emmanuel’s secret of success was not 
proof against Mussolini. Yet the Duce came and went, but 
it was not until 1946 that the King abdicated in favour of his 
son Umberto. From May till June, when a referendum voted 
him out by twelve million to ten million votes, Umberto was 
King of Italy. Whether he should become King again is still 
a violent issue in Italian politics. 

So the kings depart. But strangely, as their ranks are 
thinned, those who remain acquire a new strength and distinc- 
tion. Perhaps it is simply that the fittest have survived. 
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The Show Goes On 


By HONOR CROOME 


UTSIDE, the crowd drifts happily but wearily down 
the Haymarket, ignoring the sparse traffic, the soft 
intermittent rain, the still keen northerly wind. 

Propped under the portico, two girls—duffle-coated, dis- 
hevelled, obvious survivors of a night and a day on the incle- 
ment paving-stones—exchange final impressions: Wasn't it a 
perfect day ? Smashing! If only those photographs come out 

. Wizard! Inside, it is business as usual, King Magnus 
facing his constitutional crisis, pitting wit and exquisite manners 
against political tirade and the mob’s illusion; the Old Master, 
G. B. S., now startlingly hitting the bull’s eye, now wildly off 
target, now just plain silly, now more subtly out of date, voicing 
his commentary on the day’s greater drama. More pusillani- 
mous managements may shut the theatre doors on Coronation 
Night, despairing of their power to compete against fireworks 
and sheer satiety; but the Apple Cart is to be upset as usual. 

Not quite as usual—so the cast are at pains to make clear. 
The house is undoubtedly thin. “ Asleep in the stalls, poor 
darlings, and what gJse can you expect, after they’ve been on 
their feet since four in the morning! ” Reliable laughs do not 
come, exits generally good for a hearty round of applause rate 
a few scattered hand claps. But from the wings, at all events, 
the gusto of the play seems unimpaired, the cutting edge of 
the dialogue unblunted. There are, it is true, unrehearsed 
effects. Discipline behind the scenes is not quite what, on 
another night, one would expect; King Magnus, rising in 
wrathful majesty, strides to the rear of the stage and enjoins 
his secretary to “turn those workmen out of the library ”— 
an effective line, but not in Shaw’s original text. A naughty 
Cabinet Minister passes an uncalled-for and unscripted remark 
on a colleague’s remarkable hat. It is well received. 

If there is distraction in the air, there is enthusiasm, too; 
the remainder of a larger impetus, echoes of a solemn exhilara- 
tion. “/ stand for the future and the past, for the posterity that 
has no vote and the tradition that never had any. I stand for 
the great abstractions: for conscience and virtue; for the 
eternal against the expedient; for the evolutionary. appetite 
against the day's gluttony. ...” The manifesto of monarchy 
breaks up in a shower of Shavian rhetoric, dated Fabianism, 
beautifully turned and beautifully irrelevant; but for a moment 
the central note has been truly struck, and the theatre is hushed 
as Mr. Noél Coward states—perhaps with more solemnity than 
usual; if so, he will not confess it—the case for the Crown. 
There is a lighter topical touch in the opening lines, the tragic 
story of the “ raging emotional diehard Ritualist * who, after 
a lifetime happily spent in getting up “ pageants and Lord 
Mayor’s shows and military tattoos and big public ceremonies,” 
died of solitude, driven melancholy mad by three weeks on an 
uninhabited Scottish islet. There is, inevitably, a great deal 
that rings false and hollow, falser and hollower today. 

If the King can speak his part with a greater sense of fitness 
than usual, the Powermistress General is much less happy about 
hers. This particular Powermistress General is in private life 
—so Miss Margaret Rawlings explains as she smoothly meta- 
morphoses herself into the formidable ex-schoolmistress 
Lysistrata—the wife of just such a “wicked capitalist” as 
Shaw loved to pillory and as she has nightly to denounce. 
She has spent this day entertaining the firm’s Coronation guests 
from every Dominion, and the experience has heightened an 
understandable pride in an honest job ot work well done, over 
a lifetime, for more than money’s worth; in a business built up 
from scratch to world-wide reputation, in a solid contribution 
to general prosperity, greater knowledge, fuller stomachs and 
friendlier relations. “ Breakages, Limited! ” she says scorn- 
fully. “ Silly, wicked nonsense.” But no one would guess, as 
Lysistrata’s voice breaks with impotent rage on the final 
cadences of her tirade, that she has only managed to achieve 
that ringing sincerity by mentally substituting a private bére 
noire for Shaw’s turnip fiend. 
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Is it matter for grievance, this evening’s job to be done as 
usual on a day when the world at large is carefree, footloose 
and rejoicing ? Not, it would seem, to the cast of The Apple 
Cart. They have watched the real thing, on the screen or in 
the flesh; some of them have every right to be as leg-weary 
as the audience for whose exhaustion they feel so much 
sympathy. But this evening’s performance, the familiar 
settling into harness, is rather a satisfaction than otherwise. 
It rounds off the day; it canalises emotions which have, perhaps, 
got a little out of hand. (“I’ve cried so much that my make- 
up won't go on properly.”) No one is straining at the leash, 
counting the minutes to freedom for a dash to the fireworks. 
The indomitable King Magnus, once divested of his royal 
state, will move on to the next of the four shows on his night's 
schedule; his courtiers, Cabinet and family, and Orinthia the 
Beloved, magnificent in her zebra gown, are soberly intent on 
a bite of supper and bed. 

They have, perhaps, lived the day’s drama more intensely 
than most of us; not only because of that readier susceptibility 
of feeling which traditionally marks their profession, but 
because, confronted with this supremely elaborate and mag- 
nificent spectacle, that profession inevitably makes them 
vicarious participants. They have taken the measure of today’s 
achievement, merely as a piece of consummate stage produc- 
tion. They have watched in a dual capacity; loyal subjects, 
citizens of an ancient State, stirred by ritual and pageantry, 
and professionals agog with anxious sympathy as crisis after 
potential crisis looms and is triumphantly surmounted—by 
performers whose lack of experience they, more than anyone 
else, can fully appreciate. 

The nightly recessional of stage royalty is over, the make- 
up is off, the lights are out, there are goodnights on the damp 
pavement outside the stage door, hospitable invitations, a 
dispersal of cars nosing through a crowd that has grown 
denser, happier than ever, and apparently much less weary. 
The fireworks soar and crackle exultantly over the South Bank. 
The kingdom and the power and the glory will pass from us 
and leave us naked, face to face with our real selves at last. ... 
Maybe. But it is pleasant to reflect, walking home on Corona- 
tion Night over Waterloo Bridge, that the Britain of today bears 
even less resemblance to Shaw’s entertainingly perverse imag- 
inings than did that Britain which, nearly a quarter of a century 
ago, first acclaimed The Apple Cart. 


The Serpents of the 
Abruzzi 


By PATRICK LEIGH FERMOR 


EAVING the gentle, Italian, primitive landscape of Umbria 
for the blank sierras of the Abruzzi was as complete 
a change as a journey to a different planet. Indeed, 
these wild grey peaks have an almost lunar remoteness, and 
the little village of Corullo, a grey honeycomb of houses at 
the end of a blind alley of the mountains a dozen miles from 
Ovid’s birthplace at Sulmona, must usually seem a desolate 
habitation. The sun beats down from a blazing sky, but in 
the labyrinthine shadows of the lanes there is a chill bite 
in the air from the towering snows of the Gran Sasso. 

But once a year, in the first week of May, this planctary 
silence is broken, and the village population, normally only 
a few hundred souls—shepherds and small cultivators to a 
man—swells to several thousands. Pilgrims, last month, 
swarmed from all the neighbouring villages, and, as this is 
one of the few parts of Italy where regional costumes survive, 
the streets were a kaleidoscope of different colours and fashions. 
A bearded shepherd, playi@g an ear-splitting pibroch on a 
bagpipe made of a patched inner tube, wore raw-hide 
mocassins, and his legs were cross-gartered, like those of a 
Saxon thane, with thick leather thongs. 

The religious occasion was also the pretext for a rustic fair, 
and the market was full of trussed poultry and squealin» pigs. 
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Pedlars carried trays of rosaries, medals, little tin motor-cars, 
celluloid thumbs-ups and dried acorn-cups. There were 
“Jucky” hunch-backs, crippled beggars, hucksters with fortune- 
telling canaries and a wandering hypnotist. Less usual 
was the presence, wherever one turned, of snakes, slung over 
brown forearms or twisting like bracelets, lying in loose 
tangles among the funnel-topped bottles in the wine-shops, or 
held in clusters of four with their vnwinking heads all 
gathered in the palm between the laden fingers of both hands, 
their long forked tongues sliding in and out of their jaws. 
Some were nearly two yards in length, and all of them looked 
alarmingly dangerous. 

Most of the serpari, or snake catchers, are under twenty. 
For weeks past they had been hunting them in the mountains, 
where they abound. Capturing them while they are still 
dazed with their winter-sleep, they disarm the poisonous ones 
by giving them the hem of a garment to bite, which, when 
snatched away, breaks off their teeth and drains their poison. 
Then, stored in jars or sewn into goatskins, they are put by 
until the great day comes round. There were now several 
hundred of them in the streets of Corullo—black, grey, 
greenish, speckled and striped, all hissing and knotting together 
and impotently darting and biting with their harmless jaws. 

The floor of the church—baroque, and surprisingly large— 
was deep in crumbs and bundles and débris, for hundreds of 
visiting peasants, finding the village overflowing, had slept 
there all night. Queues waited their turn at the confessional, 
and, under a pink and blue baldachin, relays of priests 
administered the sacrament. In the north transept a bell 
clanked almost unceasingly as peasant after peasant, taking a 
metal ring between his ieeth, tugged at a chain that rang the 
clapper of a bell that had once belonged to St. Dominic, to 
draw his notice to their petition. On waiting trays the 
crumpled fifty /ire mounted up. From behind the altar 
precious lumps of rubble—from the ruins, it is said, of one 
of St. Dominic’s foundations—were carried off to be sprinkled 
over the fields and ensure a good harvest, and rid the fields 
of rats. 

A young priest applied a battered silver reliquary to 
the arms and shoulders of an interminable succession of 
kneeling pilgrims, or to the upheld crusts of bread they would 
later feed to their livestock to ward off rabies. Inside the 
cylindrical casket swung and rattled a wonder-working tooth 
of St. Dominic; now, after a thousand years, a chipped and 
discoloured fang. Then the devotees moved on to the effigy 
of St. Dominic himself, a lifesize, wooden figure in black 
Benedictine habit with a horseshoe in one hand and in the 
other a crosier. Embracing him with a hungry and possessive 
veneration, they rubbed little bundles of coloured wool— 
sovereign thenceforward, when applied to the spot, against 
toothache and snakebite and hydrophobia—down the grooves 
of his skirt, or lifted their children to kissing distance of the 
worn and numinous flanks. Silver ex-votos hung round his 
neck, and pink ribbons, on which were pinned sheaves of 
offered banknotes, fluttered from his shoulders. St. Dominic 
of Sora, or “ the Abbot ”—he has nothing to do with the great 
founder of the “ Preachers’” Order—was a Benedictine of 
Umbrian origin, born in 951. He was eremetical and peripatetic 
by turns, and his countless miracles during his lifetime, and, 
the Abruzzesi relate, even since through the agency of his relic, 
were nearly all connected with the foiling of the bears and 
wolves, and, especially, of the snakes. 

By the time High Mass began, there was no room to move 
in the crowded church. Yet a passage was cleared and two 
young women advanced with large baskets balancing unsup- 
ported on their heads, each of them containing great hoop- 
like loaves; both baskets were draped in pink and white silk 
and decked with carnations and wild cyclamen. The girls 
stood, like caryatids, on either side of the high altar until, 
at the end of the service, the image of the saint was hoisted 
shoulder-high and borne swaying into the sunlight before the 
church door. There, while the compact multitude clapped 
and cheered and the bells broke into a jubilant peal, the 
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serpari clustered round the lowered float. Snakes began flying 
over the tonsured head like lassos. Parish elders arranged 
them feather-boa-like, about his shoulders, twisted them 
round his crosier and wound them over his arms and through 
the horseshoe and at random all over his body until the image 
and its pedestal were an all squirming tangle. Many fell off 
or wriggled free, and one over-active reptile was given a sharp 
crack over the head. It was raised shoulder high once more 
like a drowned figurehead salvaged from the Sargasso Sea. A 
small pink banner, pinned all over with notes, and a large 
green one, were unwieldily hoisted. Village girls intoned a 
hymn in Abruzzi dialect in St. Dominic’s honour; then the 
clergy, one of them bearing the cylinder with its swinging 
tooth, formed a phalanx. 

Then came the two girls with their peculiar baskets. A 
brass band struck up the triumphal march from Aida, and 
the saint, twisting and coiling with the activity of the 
bewildered snakes and bristling with hissing and tongue- 
darting heads, rocked insecurely forward and across the square. 
The innumerable peasants, the conjurors and pedlars and 
quacks, fell into step; the wine-shops emptied; pigs and poultry 
were abandoned in their pens, and the whole immense con- 
course, now itself forming a gigantic many-coloured serpent, 
wound slowly along the rising and falling streets. Every few 
steps the effigy came to a halt while fallen snakes were replaced 
or yet more banknotes, which floated down from the upper 
windows, were pinned to the fluttering ribbons. Boys on all 
sides brandished tangled armfuls of redundant snakes, and, 
looking up at the bright mid-day sky, I saw girls on the roof- 
tops waving the now familiar reptiles in either hand. 

At last the saint was back at the church door, and there, 
like a disentangling of cold macaroni, the de-snaking began. 
It was as if they had frozen to their perch. When Saint 
Dominic was in his chapel once again, a strange haggling and 
chattering began over the carcasses of his denizens. For snakes 
are eagerly sought by pedlars, who display them as a reinforce- 
ment to their patter, attracting a crowd, and then slily opening 
their suitcases of combs or medals or celluloid toys. 
There was even a patent-medicine manufacturer all the way 
from Bologna, who boils them down to make an ointment 
against rheumatism. The back of his little car was soon 
aswarm. 

It is tempting to seek a link between these strange doings 
and some possible pre-Christian worship of Aesculapius. But 
there was no Aesculapian temple in the area, though Apollo 
and Jupiter were worshipped at Sulmona. It is known, how- 
ever, that the warlike Marsi from whom these Abruzzesi 
descend were snake-worshippers and snake-charmers, and there 
is no reason why these things should have died out by St. 
Dominic’s day. Antiquarians also find certain affinities 
between the Corullan customs and the fertility rites of the 
Agathos Daimon. Be that as it may, the strange cult in 
honour of St. Dominic the Abbot shows no signs of dying out. 
If anything, it grows more popular and more deeply felt as 
time goes on. 

With every mile of the return journey next day, through 
the twisting Sabine gorges and down into Campagna with the 
dome of St. Peter’s growing larger on the skyline, the pro- 
ceedings at Corullo seemed odder and more remote. It was 
only when I touched my coat-pocket and felt a responsive 
uneasy wriggle through the tweed, that it seemed real at all. 
For, by paying a few hundred lire, | had become a snake- 
owner. It was a fine grey animal over a yard long with 
clever little black eyes; very active, letting slip no chance of 
nipping my hand with its unarmed (I hope) gums. But, when 
I reached my destination in Rome, it had vanished. It must 
have slid gently away to freedom in the train between the 
city-walls and the Piazza di Spagna. Perhaps, after a 
panic in the train, it was put out of the way. But perhaps it 
is still rattling its way unobserved round the Seven Hills; or 
it may be curled up among the pillars of the Forum, or, last 
of all, basking sleepily on a warm and grassy ledge of the 
Colosseum, beyond the reach of all harm. 
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UNDERGRADUATE PAGE 
Let’s Start a Magazine 


By RODNEY BANISTER (Queen's College, Cambridge) 


“< O the King of Sweden walks round Stockholm on his 
own, taking his hat off to people, does he?” asked 
Peter bitterly. He was in his Disraeli period, and a 
virulent Royalist. 1 told him that, after all, a delighted Left- 
wing Government paid him £100,000 a year for it and, any- 
way, if bonnetades were the stamp of democracy, there was 
always Henry Ford: he probably took his hat off to no one. 
No Sir. But Peter gloomily assured me that one day the Con- 
gress of the Federation of Amalgamated American Industries 
would be paying Henry Ford VI a good deal more than 
£100,000 to curtsey on the side-walks of Detroit. 

Still, at the moment capitalists were the thing. We decided 
to become capitalists. Now for obvious reasons there are very 
few ways an undergraduate can do this. We went through 
most of the less expensive enterprises from ice-cream vending 
to small-time bookmaking, but finally came to rest on pub- 
lishing. It was reputable; it was pretty safe; and it was easy. 
Above all it was cheap—at any rate, the way we intended to 
do it. A very little Little Magazine would cost about £25 to 
print; sell 1,000 and you covered your outlay. Then there were 
advertisements. With insertions at £5 the full page a magazine 
looked a good thing. 

There are two details, on starting, which have to be settled 
right away: what you are going to put in the magazine and 
what you are going to call it. The first was easy. Verse 
costs less to print than prose, and anyway story-writers, unlike 
poets, occasionally expect to be paid for their work. Choosing 
a title proved more difficult. Peter, still full of Dizzy, wanted 
to call it Endymion, but was quickly persuaded that Varsity 
reviewers—who are commonly cruel, long-faced young men 
learned in astro-physics—would probably decide that Endy- 
mion was the Greek word for Cupid, and we might be let in 
for some sneers about golden and leaden arrows. On the 
whole, however, the names of university magazines tend to 
follow a well-defined tradition, and when we finally hit on 
Tonic we felt we were safely within it. With the defunct but 
glorious names of Panorama, Imprint, Oasis and Workshop at 
our backs, we composed a slashing editorial mainly concerned 
with regretting the fact that we came too late to be a prophyl- 
actic, but promising to act as a tonic on Cambridge writing. 
Then we made the discovery that we had probably offended 
en passant most of the people we hoped to persuade to write 
for us. Tonic was abandoned, and we adopted the title Delta, 
determining to go without the luxury of an editorial which 
would cost us money in any case. 

We found that an alarming number of established Cambridge 
poets had either written themselves out or were hoarding their 
work to publish in their own magazines. This made us very 
altruistic. Our avowed aim now was to destroy the clique, to 
become catholic, to print all that superior poetry no one knew 
about, but which was only waiting for an enlightened editor. 
We made pilgrimages to men reclusing near Cherry Hinton, to 
unfashionable men who did not believe in “form.” And we 
were rather surprised to discover some very good poetry indeed. 
Ultimately we were able to reinforce this collection by harrying 
the Old Gang and by begging a contribution from a distin- 
guished elder poet. 

After a month of frenzied appeals we managed to coax a 
set of proofs out of the printer. The mistakes ranged from the 
surrealist to the cloacal. An inversion produced a couplet 
straight ovt of David Gascoyne : 

The loveless quais where hull 
The blind unblinking hiss, 
and the line: 
And recognise no greater prince 
came out of the Press as: 
And recognise no greater privie. 
After this effort we gave up the theory that our compositor 
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had had his training with Debrett, even though one of the 
contributors did appear with an unclaimed but highly aristo. 
cratic partitive. 

In the month which passed while we waited for the corrected 
proofs we set about organising our selling system. We deter. 
mined to exploit a useful tradition and outwit the rapacious 
bookseller by doing an Oasis. This means cajoling or coercing 
as many of your acquaintances as possible into selling your 
magazine on the streets. Odasising is rather less difficult than 
it sounds, and, since our friends and our friends’ friends proved 
loyal, we found that it was no worse persuading people to sel] 
Delta than it was persuading them to write for it. 

But we wanted to have more than one string to our bow; 
so one day Peter and I disappeared from Cambridge, mysteri- 
ously telling everyone who was interested that we were going 
“to fix the London end.” Peter finally led me to a kind of 
Poets’ Pub moored in the Thames. We found the entrance 
swarming with policemen with walkie-talkies and newspaper. 
men from the Express with fawn mackintoshes and note-books, 
someone having discovered that the barge was moored to a 
private car-park. The police and the Fourth Estate were 
foiled at last by starting up a dinghy service to the floating 
pub, and we were able to settle down to a pleasant business 
chat. Frankly, I do not remember the arrangements we made, 
and for all I know our London Publicity Manager is busily 
corking copies of Delta into his empties and dropping them 
overboard for the enjoyment of lightermen and River Police. 

Nevertheless, on the strength of this episode we were able 
to assure prospective advertisers that we should be selling in 
London as well as in Cambridge. It did not cut much ice, 
Apart from the invaluable Arts Council, who furnished us with 
a very cultural block, and a few of the booksellers we were 
robbing of their rightful percentage, no one was particularly 
interested in us. We eventually went into print with only two 
advertisements worth a paltry two-pounds-fifteen each. This 
did not leave us much of a profit margin, and the effect was 
to intensify our altruism. It is at this point that you begin to 
tell people who do not know you very well: “Oh, we're quite 
certain to make a loss, but for Art’s sake, you know. . . .” 

It is also at about this time that you suddenly find it very 
much easier to market your own verse. All you have to do 
is to send something off to a poet-editor together with a polite 
enquiry as to whether he will oblige by contributing to the 
next issue of your magazine. He invariably will; a second 
issue is always a more attractive proposition than the first. 
And equally invariably he prints you. And if you feel like it you 
can also saunter round Girton like a tired business-man with 
a bunch of dud film-contracts in his pocket. 

Selling things in Cambridge streets does not present any great 
problem. The inhabitants are resigned to never-ending flag- 
days and the like, and undergraduates will buy anything if you 
tell them it is the latest thing. All the same, when the selling- 
day came round we found we had to work rather harder than 
we liked. I made a speciality of American servicemen, 
deciding after a few tentative approaches that they had been 
given some sort of directive by the High Command to be nice 
to the natives. One young man with his sleeves stiff with 
inverted chevrons refused a copy of Delta, but gave me six- 
pence, supposing, no doubt, that it was in a worthy cause. 
Our first issue must be scattered from Seattle to Boston by 
now. The copies left over from the day’s exertions we worked 
off at night by door-to-door salesmanship in the women’s 
colleges—incidentally disproving a legend, for we found a very 
large proportion of these much-sought-after nymphs spending 
their Saturday evening working hard behind sported oaks. 

On the whole, 

This Birth 

Was hard and bitter agony for us, : 
though interesting. Yet I would do it again, but set down, this 
set down, this: in spite of selling out we only made enough 
money to fling a party for our collaborators. Why, I do not 
know; I am sure it was a good idea. But I am too tired of 
adding up figures that refuse to balance to go further into 
the matter. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


Guys and Dolls. From Damon Runyon. (Coliseum.)——The 
Uninvited Guest. By Mary Hayley Bell. (St. James’s.) 


Tuexe had been some doubt as to whether the Broadway production 
of Guys and Dolls would survive transatlantic transplantation, and a 
few severe critics in the gallery on the first night apparently con- 
sidered that it had not. Their standards must have been godlike 
indeed. A less exalted judgement would be that, all things con- 
sidered, it is by far the brightest and best of the American post-war 
musical comedies to reach London ; and these in all conscience have 
set high enough standards. 1! admit that it may displease those who 
jmagine that sex is another nasty American invention, but perhaps 
they are rather a small minority. 

Some aspects of the production are familiar : dancing of a superb 
vigour and discipline and expressiveness, as close to ballet as it is 
distant from the tired old routines; lively tunes embedded in a 
score itself unsmudged by the makeshift ; an intelligent (if not always 
quite intelligible—this being Runyonland) use of words ; the air of 
absolute conviction worn by players of the smallest parts; and, 
above all, the vitality and whole-hearted enjoyment of the here and 
now which are the most agreeable features of American optimism. 
But Guys and Dolls differs from its predecessors in having an unusually 
strong foundation of comedy on which to elaborate, and a gallery of 
character and caricature which is itself a pleasure to contemplate. 
Runyon’s personae translate easily to the stage and one’s shock is 
of pleasure only at seeing such worthies as Nicely-Nicely Johnson, 
Harry the Horse, Nathan Detroit, Miss Adelaide, and Liver-Lips 
Louie in terms of flesh and blood. The story here is of the big-time 
gambler, Sky Masterson, who wins a bet by taking Sister Sarah of 
the Save-a-Soul Mission to dinner in Havana, but ends up, for his 
pains, beating the drum in the mission band. Such is the power of 
women. Likewise Miss Adelaide, the ‘‘ well-known fiancée,’’ 
leads Nathan Detroit to the altar before the day is done. 

While these conversions to harmless domesticity are in progress, 
others are attempted—and nothing is more amusing than the woeful 
march of the crap-shooters to a prayer-meeting at the Mission. 
At this point, on the second night, there occurred a grave breach of 
discipline. Nicely-Nicely Johnson had finished his big number, 
** Sit down, you’re rockin’ the boat,’’ a brisk sort of spiritual, and 
the conductor was trying to get on with the show, when the audience 
broke into a rare storm of applause which did not abate until Stubby 
Kaye did it all over again. It is always good to see someone with 
third-degree billing received with first-degree appreciation. While 
one is on this subject, it may be said that Lizbeth Webb as Sister 
Sarah gives a performance no less pleasing than others more largely 
heralded. That observed, one may add that Sam Levene as Nathan 
Detroit, Vivian Blaine as Miss Adelaide, and Jerry Wayne as Sky 
Masterson could hardly be better. Miss Blaine with the chorus in 
“* Take back your mink, take back your poils ’’ is one vast delight. 
Ihave no idea what sort of correspondence, if any, Damon Runyon’s 
Broadway has with the real thing, but the poetic comic truth is in 
no doubt, and this three-dimersional expansion of the printed page 
enfolds it wonderfully. The music and lyrics are by Frank Loesser ; 
dances by Michael Kidd ; setting by Jo Mielziner ; production by 
George S. Kaufman. 


” * ° * 


Mary Hayley Bell’s new play is a disappointment. If one looks at 
the plot in the abstract, one sees a pale, modern and much diminished 
Oedipus emerging out of a background suggestive of Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover. That sounds formidable and so it might be if the text itself 
did not exist solely on the flat level of naturalism and if its language 
were capable of bearing more meaning than that of humdrum give- 
and-take. The only value then is that of narrative, and the narrative 
on the naturalistic level can hardly escape absurdity As Candy, 
the unwanted son of Lady Lannion, John Mills wears ya bright red 
wig, gives a characteristic straight-faced performance, and comes 
nowhere near the tragic heights which his wife, Miss Bell, presumably 
had in mind for her leading character. His speeches, rich only in 
argument and explanation and expostulation, dragged like a ball- 
and-chain. No doubt it is nasty to return cured, at the age of thirty- 
four, from the home for defectives in which your mother shut you 
up when you were fourteen, discover that your father was other 
than you had supposed, and finally find yourself teetering on the 
brink of Byronesque incest—but all this was oddly unmoving. 
When Noel Thorne (Joan Greenwood) runs from the room immedi- 


ately before the finai curtain-fall, one casually imagines the worst 
and without emotion writes finis to the bloodless story which has 
just been told. IAIN HAMILTON. 


Twelfth Night. By William Shakespeare. 
Regent’s Park.) 


I KNOW about the Greeks, the inn-yards, the masques at Ludlow and 
all that, but I still feel that the place for the theatre is indoors. 
During twenty-one years, bravely fighting such blind prejudice and 
the London summer, Robert Atkins has achieved some happy 
moments in Regent’s Park. Unhappily the performance to mark 
this coming-of-age had to be held in the large circus-tent which has 
often saved the audience from the worst horrors of summer evenings 
in the open. It is not easy to keep up, against a canvas background, 
the enchantments designed to be framed by clipped hedges and a 
greensward, especially with a Sir Toby (Robert Atkins) and a 
Malvolio (Tristan Rawson) determined to play smaller instead of 
larger than life. The production has one virtue which | take to be 
the result of working in the open. Every word can be heard, and 
you cannot always say that of even the most luxuriant productions 
within four walls. There is also a Feste (Trefor Jones) who can 
sing, a Change from the reedy croakings of many another inharmonious 
clown. G. F. 


ART 


(Open Air Theatre : 


Courbet. (Marlborough.) 


PIGEONHOLE an artist and we can all stop thinking. It is all but a 
century since Courbet, disclaiming the label of ** realist,’’ prefaced 
his one-man show at the Universal Exhibition in Paris (Haydon, 
Géricault and others had shown single pictures independently, but 
this was probably the first of the real blows that were to deflate the 
power of the academic exhibiting societies) with the words : ‘* Labels 
have never given a true notion of things ; were it otherwise paintings 
would be superfluous.’’ They are used again to preface the exhibi- 
tion at the Marlborough Gallery, mounted with the assistance and 
in aid of the Société des Amis de Gustave Courbet, which exists to 
acquire the artist’s birthplace in Ornans and transform it into a 
museum. It may be doubted, however, whether they will have more 
effect today than in 1855, for Courbet’s reputation is rising again on 
a current wave of ‘* socialist realism.’’ Contemporary ‘* realists °’* 
in their search for respectable antecedents (much as the surrealists 
laid claim to Bosch and a host of others) seem likely to elevate him, 
for the second time, into a political figurehead. 

The most enduring quality in Courbet’s work is surely its subtle 
romanticism. Overt in his earlier days, in the top-lit ivory pallor of 
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his portraits, it may be sensed later, not only in paintings like 
the splendid reclining nude Le Repos in the present exhibition, but 
in the landscapes as well. It may be found in his emphasis on the 
accidental, in a certain dislocation between figures and their setting, 
above all in the brooding yet expectant stillness that informs his love 
of twilit romances. The cliffs and gorges of the wild countryside 
near Ornans, with their shadowed depths and tumbling waterfalls, 
are of course the eighteenth-century’s ‘‘Sublime,’’ but seen under 
fleets of storm-clouds sweeping across a grey sky instead of in the 
golden haze of an Italianate sunset. Essentially, however, Courbet’s 
poetic vision emerges from the delicacy of his tonality, allied to his 
subdued yet sensuous colour-scale, rather than the subject-matter of 
his pictures. What is remarkable, from a technical point of view, 
about the delicacy of his half-tones is that they are realised, not by 
diffusion, but with the densest of tints and pigments placed in exact 
relationship one to another and handled with a lightness of touch 
which would amount at times to a mere display of yirtuosity were it 
not for the sobriety of the conception as a whole. In a typical 
Courbet the whole picture-surface is alive and palpitating and unified. 
Courbet came very, very near, thought Van Gogh, to the marrying 
of form and colour. 

But this is very far from the world of political tracts. Méillet’s 
humanitarian sympathies led him also to paint a labouring peasantry, 
but it failed to make of him a great painter. Artists, like the rest of 
us, act instinctively and rationalise afterwards. Courbet, robust, 
honest (he was fifty when he set himself to make the copy of the 
Alte Pinakothek Rembrandt in this show) and unintellectual soul 
that he was, caught up in the aspirations of liberty that were sweeping 
Europe, expressed himself the enemy of the ideal and the official 
academic. Constable achieved much the same position in landscape 
without the aid of politics. 

There are none of the very large compositions in this exhibition, 
but with a few exceptions (the coarsely handled Woman with Red 
Hair is the main example) the paintings are of a high standard. It 
is touching to note the freedom and vigour of the handling in the 
very last example dated 1876, when the artist had abandoned himself 
to exile, illness and the bottle, and had only a few more months to 
live. In his letter refusing the Legion of Honour he had written : 
** When I am dead they will have to say of me : He never belonged 
to any school, to any church, to any institution, to any academy.”’ 
If now the most diverse judgements continue to be made of him, 
they perhaps serve only to prove that he is one of those painters of 
universality we call master. M. H. MIDDLETON, 


MUSIC 

The Immortal Hour. 

AFTER Saint-Saéns’s Samson and Delilah and Sutermeister’s Romeo 
and Juliet, Sadler’s Wells’ latest novelty is Rutland Boughton’s The 
Immortal Hour, which had its first performance there on May 28th. 
This sequence of novelties does not promise well for the future, and 
it is only to be hoped that what seem to the outside observer egregi- 
ously poor choices are the sort of box-office successes which will 
eventually enable the management to return to the policy which, a 
few years ago, gave us Katya Kabanova, Simone Boccanegra and 
Don Carlos, There was, perhaps, some feeling of national piety 
behind the revival of what has, after all, been the most successful 
British opera between Balfe and Britten. Certainly neither critics 
nor public would have been so enthusiastic, or even so tolerant, of 
this mawkish, misbegotten offspring of Wagner and one of the Name- 
less Ones of the Celtic twilight had its composer been anything but 
British, 

The great appeal of The Immortal Hour thirty years ago was its 
** spirituality."” The work was written in 1914, a year which hap- 
pened to mark the end of a great era of confident optimism and 
materialistic expansion, against which this shadowy, etiolated, 
bloodless music was a protest. A decade earlier Debussy had voiced 
something of the same spirit in Pel/éas and Scriabin in his bogus 
mystical poems of ecstasy. It was interesting, too, to find occasional 
echoes of Peter Pan (in Act 1, scene 2, especially) and to see with 
what a sure instinct producer and designer used the gestures, move- 
ments and effects of lighting and drapery typical of the art nouveau 
movement. These consciously ‘* beautiful’’ and ‘*‘ spiritual ’’ 
gestures were worthy of Bunthorne and his fellow-aesthetes of the 
‘eighties, earlier protestants against the vulgar presumptions of 
reality and its Philistine representatives. 

That the story is shadowy nonsense expressed in often comically 
pretentious language might also be admitted even by the most 
fervent devotees of The Immortal Hour, just as many of Scriabin’s 
admirers must have found the published text of the Poem of Ecstasy 
rather hard going. It was the atmosphere of vague, symbolical 
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dreaming, of immaterial and incorporeal longing and unfulfilment 
that satisfied some appetite starved in the midst of Edwardian abund. 
ance, some longing for escape from the bright and ruthless crudities 
of the 1920s. 

The music itself varies slightly in character between the two acts, 
In the first scene the pulse beats so sluggishly that one seems to be 
assisting at some Wagnerian parody. It quickens in the second, but 
the poverty of rhythmic life and invention, the alternate insignificance 
and dreadful ‘* daintiness ’’ of the melodies and the provincial 
restriction of the harmonic language make the whole work quite 
insufferable to any but those who fall under the spell of this par. 
ticular brand of Celtic whimsy. The real piquancy of the situation, 
though, is missed by those (and they must be many) who do not 
realise that this escape of all escapes, this piece of rentier day-dream. 
ing, this bourgeois make-believe is the work of a Party member } 
for I am assured on good authority that the composer had already 
attempted his Marxist interpretation of Bach before he composed 
The Immortal Hour. O ever-wavy party-line! O more than 
Protean Plekhanov ! 

It was a good performance under James Robertson. Quite out. 
standing was the Dalua of Stanley Clarkson, a full-throated and 
authoritative Celtic Wotan. Patricia Howard was a rather sharp. 
voiced Etain, the Melisande of the piece, but John Hargreaves’s 
singing almost overcame Eochaidh’s handicapping accoutrements, 
These included what seemed to be two Brunnhildian breastplates, 
one of which had slipped, giving an unfortunately lop-sided appear- 
ance to this poor prince, who wears a crown of horns even before his 
wife is coolly whistled away from under his nose by a fairy—in this 
case the rather too substantial John Lanigan, whose voice and manner 
of singing are designed for robuster stuff. MARTIN Cooper, 
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CINEMA 


Genevieve. (Leicester Square.) 


Mr. WILLIAM Rose’s comedy, involving the rivalry between two 
young men who own antiquated cars and enter them for the annual 
London to Brighton run, is one of the happiesi follies perpetrated 
for a long time. Produced and directed by Mr. Henry Cornelius, 
it is a masterly study of the Englishman’s eternal adolescence, so 
endearing and yet so profoundly irritating to women. 

Mr. John Gregson and Mr. Kenneth More are the two veteran 
car-enthusiasts to whom the performances of their respective crocks 
is of an importance matched by no other thing on earth, to whoma 
puncture is stark tragedy and the blowing of a gasket undying shame. 
The long-suffering females, commanded to push and pull, to be 
jiggled and soaked, to be barely noticed, certainly not thanked, are 
Miss Dinah Sheridan and Miss Kay Kendall ; and this quariet of 
delightful lunatics, the like of which could be bred nowhere but here, 
is wholly enchanting. In the race for home when no holds are 
barred, the author has sought out many inventions, but they are all 
plausible, all funny without being farcical, and they catch one sur- 
prised in a net of laughter. On the unmechanical side I would 
particularly commend to you the scenes in a cheap Brighton lodging- 
house supervised by Miss Joyce Grenfell, and the trumpet voluntary 
played by Miss Kendall prior to her passing out. 

Genevieve is perfect fare for the present season, containing ingre- 
dients of all our national characteristics—endurance, eccentricity, 
charm and perfidy. It is, indeed, a worthy tribute to our entrancing, 
incomprehensible way of life. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 





Suburban Evening 


This summer evening like a memory 

Stirs thoughts and feelings that I cannot name ; 
Yet in the heart a sense of harmony 

Establishes an undisputed claim. 


The little houses in the avenue 

Wear their front gardens just as housewives might 
Wear neat and pretty aprons ; the sky’s pale hue 
Is now transfused with shepherd’s warm delight. 


But sprouting from each roof like miniature 
Rugby-football posts I note with some 
Forboding television masts, and fear 

Each house contains a silent peeping-tom. 


VERNON SCANNELL, 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 170 
Report by John Barlow 


Prizes were offered for two limericks (unlimited entry) on any of 


these twelve London areas, the appended rhyme-word to be used once : 
Bayswater (daughter), Belgravia (pavior), Chiswick (physic), Greenwich 
(spinach), Ham—East, West or plain (slam), Kew (knew), Maida 
Vale (fail), Merton (certain), Rotherhithe (lithe), Shoreditch (rich), 
Staines (brains), Wembley (assembly). 


Contemporary lore has it that all the memorable limericks, apart 
from those of Edward Lear, Norman Douglas and Ronald Knox, 
are made up either by dons or stockbrokers—the latter producing 
the printable variety. Amongst the handsome entry for this com- 
petition there was little evidence, either internal or circumstantial, 
of donnishness or stockbrokery. Myself a very indifferent per- 
former at this basically English pastime, | was impressed by the 
ingenuity shown in manipulating the names and attached rhyme- 
words of the twelve London areas. But after my twentieth con- 
junction of Bayswater-daughter or Staines-brains | saw more and 
more clearly that any memorable limerick is a subtle concoction of 
elements held in a state of delicate equilibrium by—what ? The 
successful limerick is very elusive of definition, but it must, | think, 
be fantastic to absurdity ; must have a stroke of true ingenuity in 
the rhyming ; must say, completely, something about the character 
or situation described. Possibly also it should involve a pun of a 
sufficiently breath-taking idiocy to be instantly memorable. 

Entries sometimes reached twenty examples. Many entrants 
sent one limerick on each of the twelve place-names ; one sent 
double-limericks on six of the names, and everybody sent the required 
two. (The printing error regarding the closing date of entries was 
taken into account ; special thanks for all the letters apologising for 
late entry owing to this error.) Technique, however, isn’t enough ; 
quite a number put themseives out of the running at once by reckless 
excess of syllables in lines three and four of their entries. Nearly 
everyone arrived at some odd set of circumstances in which the 
ever-popular old ladies, curates, artists, duchesses, students, &c., 
found themselves ; but the majority were completely unmemorable. 

The general average amongst those surviving a weeding-out of the 
technically false and the plainly incomplete entries was of a slogging, 
solid, schoolboyish competence. In order of locality, Belgravia, 
Staines and Chiswick were top favourites, and the comparatively 
proletarian areas of Shoreditch and Rotherhithe attracted the 
smallest entry. A number of competitors hit the outer ring and a 
number achieved magpies, but nobody, in my estimation, got a 
single bullseye. Here are some of the best of the singletons : 


A tipsy young chemist of Chiswick 
Decided he needed a physic, 

But white arsenic he took 

For magnesia mistook ; 

There was a young chemist of Chiswick. (P. H. WADDINGTON.) 
A quiz-master living in Staines 

Was a lifelong observer of trains, 

Till one day he forgot 

To keep clear of the ‘* Scot,”’ 

Which effectively cudgelled his brains. (D. L. L. CLARKE.) 
There was a rich man of Belgravia 

Who took up the art of the paviour 

His hall, it was stated, 

Was all tessellated 


With damsels of doubtful behaviour. (T. JOHNSON.) 


The people who live in Belgravia 

Are known for nice speech and behaviour. 

Folks with no savvy 

Call a road-mender ‘* navvy,”’ 

But there he’s described as a paviour. (A. M. Savers.) 

An inventor who lives at West Ham 

Has produced an amphibious pram 

And a howitzer-thing 

To shoot moths on the wing, 

And a quilt-covered door that won't slam. (W. R. S. ROBERTON.) 
Two competitors flattered the setter by offering limericks in which 

he was chidden for setting *‘ paviour’’ as the rhyme-word for 

** Belgravia’; and a Spectator personality was celebrated as 


follows : 


, 
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One day at a Cup Tie at Wembley 
Mr. Mallalieu joined the assembly. 
But Huddersfield Town 

At half-time were five down ; 


And did he look pale, drawn and trembly ! (GRAHAME REID.) 


Finally, every one of the total entry was carefully read and re- 
read, though some of the 400-plus ‘‘ limericks ’’ submitted didn’t 
even come into the category, technically speaking. Only two 
entrants hit off two finally-acceptable examples, and I. C. Evans 
and ** Pibwob ’’ divide the prize-money for the following : 


PRIZES 


I. C. EVANS 


A film censor, retired, in Belgravia, 
Now defaces the art of the paviour, 
Chalking words none may print, 
But which do seem to hint 

At erratic erotic behaviour. 


I once knew a spinster of Staines ; 

And a spinster that lady remains. 

She’s no figure : no looks : 

Neither dances nor cooks ; 

And, most ghastly of all, she has brains. 


** PIBWoB *’ 
A Duchess escaped from Belgravia 
To espouse an it nerant paviour ; 
Her notion that blue blood 
Needs fusion with new blood 
Explains her eugenic behaviour. 


Vegetarians settled in Greenwich 
Subsist on raw lentils and spinach ; 
They modestly mention 

That flesh-pot abstention 

Betokens patrician lineage. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 173 
Set by Edward Blishen 


Silent deck-scrubbing machines (large vacuum-cleaners in appearance) 
have been introduced by a British shipping line. Competitors are invited 
to submit a comment on this innovation by Capt. Bligh, Lord Nelson, 
Capt. Hornblower, the Ancient Mariner or any of the saltier characters 
from the works of Masefield or Marryat. Limit 150 words or 12 lines 
of verse. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
W.C.1, in envelopes marked ‘* Competition,’* and must be received 
not later than June 17th. Results will be printed in the Spectator 
of June 26th. 
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Buse’s Benefit 


By JOHN ARLOTT 


N June 6th, 8th and 9th—if the unpredictable Bath 
wicket allows it to continue so long—a game of cricket 
will be played between Somerset and Lancashire for 

the benefit of H. T. F. Buse. It will attract less notice than 
the matches played for such famous cricketers as Washbrook, 
Hutton and Compton since the war, for Buse’s fame is mainly 
local and domestic. A kindly, modest, even lovable man, 
within Somerset and the small world of professional cricket 
—where he is known simply as “ Bertie”—he is both 
cherished and respected: but he has never entered the realm 
of Test cricket, and rarely that of the national headlines. 

A professional county cricketer qualifies for a benefit after 
ten years of service, but it is qualification only; a benefit is 
essentially the gift of the committee of the county club. 
Sometimes they maintain that they cannot afford to grant 
benefit matches, and allow their players only a “ testimonial ” 
season of collections and receipts from minor, afternoon and 
evening matches arranged and manned by the player himself. 

Buse takes his benefit only two months before he is forty- 
three, and after having first played for Somerset in 1929. He 
was not “capped” until 1934, and, even then, waited four 
years for a regular place in the eleven. This latter circumstance 
has not often existed since the war of 1914-1918, except in 
Somerset, where tradition has long awarded first-team places 
to amateur players when they have been available to play, 
particularly, that is to say, after the summer term ends, to 
release cricketing undergraduates and schoolmasters. 

A record of 10,000 runs and a few more than 600 wickets 
in eighteen years of county cricket can give a cricket public, 
exaggeratedly respectful of statistics, no just conception of the 
value of Buse as a cricketer. He has been one of the few 
post-war bowlers to employ mainly the outswinging ball. He 
presents it, at precise and respectable medium pace, so as 
perpetually to encourage—and frequently to betray—those 
strokes on the off side which modern cricket has almost 
eschewed. Moreover, he has consistently demonstrated that, 
to the practised bowler, a new ball is not essential to the 
production of “ swing.” 

If his method is not quite paralleled in current county cricket, 
his approach to the wicket is completely unique. A neat and 
unobtrusive man, before each over he lodges his cap, neatly 
folded, with the umpire. Then he walks to his mark indus- 
triously rubbing the ball across a small strip near the top of 
his flannels, a habit so regular that he has had a neat patch 
fixed at this point to guard against his rubbing a hole there 
before the rest of his trousers has given honest wear. His 
run-up takes him to right, to left, to right again and then to 
left, in a twisting path paced out with the reverent footfall 
of one deeply anxious to leave the turf unmarked. With a 
final suggestion of a leap and a smooth swing of the arm, he 
bowls, his expression uniformly amiable whether the delivery 
takes a wicket or is hit for four. At the end of a day, in which 
he may well have undergone toil exhausting beyond the belief 
of any but those who have done it, his expression will never 
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reveal that he has taken seven wickets for twenty-six runs— 
as he did against Northamptonshire in 1949. Nor will it 
show that he has taken no wicket for some eighty runs, eked 
out at a bare two an over on a batsmen’s wicket—as he has 
done on many a day of faithful bowling. 

As a batsman he is less accomplished, his habit being that 
of the forward defensive stroke. He has, before now, when 
the humid air within the high fences at Taunton encouraged 
the bowled ball to swing, played forward, head down, over 
after over, to edge more balls than he “ middled.” In these 
cases the bowler is usually more disturbed than the batsman. 
One such bowler, one whose pace was fast even by inter- 
national standards, once dropped short a rearing ball of 
annoyance to Buse, whose bat and plunging foot had moved 
down the line of his arm even as it came over. The ball took 
Buse’s cap-peak, turned it completely round on his head and 
swept on a full eighteen yards to the wicket-keeper. Buse 
greeted the incident with a mild grin. Subsequently, when 
the bowler in question was batting, he undertook to hit Buse 
“ out of sight ” whereupon, in hitting across the ball, he missed 
it and it hit him on the foot, with the result—whose humour 
was cherished in county dressing-rooms for months—that his 
toe was broken by a slow-to-medium half-volley. 

Statistics, which show that Buse has scored a century roughly 
once in every three years of his career do not mention how 
often he has come in—at the fall of any wicket down to number 
seven—to stop a collapse by batting which, if not varied in 
stroke, always has the merits of patience, good-temper and 
courage. Indeed, his courage is such that, unathletic as he 
may look—with his tendency to breadth in the beam, and 
carriage suggestive of the solicitor’s clerk he once was—as 
full-back for Bath and for Somerset he would go down 
unhesitatingly at the feet of a pack of rugby forwards and rise 
again from the mud with all his former composure. In his 
spare time he has captained a champion skittle team, and 
been the finest table-tennis player in the county and one of 
its best billiards players. 

When he ceased to be a clerk, twenty years ago, he entered 
a small profession—followed by fewer than 400 in the world— 
which has no charter, union or machinery of representation. 
The day is long gone when two or three “ pros ” were engaged 
to relieve the essentially amateur club members of some of 
the donkey-work of three-day cricket. The attitude to the 
payment of professionals has not yet changed so completely. 
There is no uniform wage-scale in county cricket. A player 
with one of the wealthier counties, such as Yorkshire, Lanca- 
shire, Nottinghamshire or Surrey, may earn a sum near £800 
a year. Most counties, however, exist within hailing distance 
of bankruptcy. Their professionals are fortunate if they earn 
£500 for a season which, from the beginning of April to mid- 
September, occupies them so fully and at such physical strain 
that it is not easy for them to maintain, out of season, any 
work likely to yield them a living after they leave cricket. 

Of recent years the benefit match itself has usually yielded 
less than a general fund raised over the season, from dances, 
raffles, local charity matches, concerts and the sale of hand- 
books about the player’s career. Washbrook, the Lancashire 
player, received £13,000 for his benefit fund, and others have 
approached £10,000. On the other hand, the average hard- 
working county professional outside the five or six leading 
players of his generation will do well if, after all expenses 
have been paid, he can take away £3,000 to help him to make 
a new living when, in middle-age, he can no longer follow 
the profession of cricketer. 

In a nation conscious every day of the unpredictable nature 
of its climate, it may seem ironic that it should be so vitally 
important to Bertie Buse that the sun should shine on Bath, 
where he lives, from June 6th to the 9th this year. 
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LETTERS TO 


Word Blindness in the Army 


§m,—The Royal Army Education Corps recently conducted a survey 
of the standard of literacy among National Servicemen. It makes dis- 
turbing reading. a. 

Not the least interesting feature of it is the different incidence of 
backwardness amongst men recruited in different parts of the country. 
The enquiry covered all National Servicemen recruited in England, 
Wales, Scotland, the Isle of Man and the Isle of Wight, in May, June, 
July and August, 1952. The incidence of both illiteracy on the one 
hand, and sub-literacy and backwardness on the other, was lowest 
jn Scotland and highest in Wales, with the English figures much nearer 
to the Scottish than to the Welsh. Amongst the Scottish recruits 
illiteracy was almost negligible—twenty-one men out of nearly 5,000— 
but nearly one-fifth were “sub-literate or backward.” In England 
over one per cent. of the men were illiterate, and more than a fifth 
sub-literate or backward. For Wales the corresponding figures were 
both much higher—seventy-one men, or over three per cent. of those 
recruited, illiterate, and nearly thirty per cent. sub-literate or 
backward. 

As between Scotland and England, the most striking difference is 
in the incidence of illiteracy. In only four of the English counties 
were there no illiterates amongst the men recruited, whereas in 
Scotland a large majority of the areas had a clean bill in this respect, 
although, of course, generally speaking the population of the Scottish 
areas was considerably smaller than that of the English counties. In 
a few of the Welsh counties also, though only those producing a very 
small number of recruits, illiteracy was absent; but, throughout Wales, 
the incidence of all three degrees of backwardness together was 
uniformly high. In no county was it less than twenty-seven per cent.; 
in only two was it less than thirty per cent.; in two it was over 
forty per cent. The possible explanation which springs to mind here 
is the effect of bi-lingualism. It would seem that the attempt to make 
children proficient in two languages tends to diminish their efficiency 
in at least one of them. Whether this is the principal reason or not, 
it is evident that some factor or factors operate in Welsh education 
to make the attainment of proficiency in English more difficult than it 
is for Scottish or English children. 

Differences even greater than those between Wales and England 
or Scotland are to be found between different parts of those countries 
themselves. In the case of some of the districts the figures are too 
small to be used with confidence. Thus the English area showing 
the highest percentage of illiteracy and backwardness is the Isle of 
Ely, for which the figure is forty per cent.; but only seventeen of the 
men classified came from that region. On the other hand, the figure 
for the county of Norfolk was almost as high, at thirty-eight per cent., 
and in this case the “sample,” nearly 400 men, was probably large 
enough to be significant. The lowest figure recorded in Fngland was 
sixteen per cent.—in Bedfordshire, Middlesex and Westmorland—and 
this grouping indicates the difficulty of guessing with any confidence 
at the reasons for the similarities and differences. Unfortunately, 
official statistics concerning education in England generally relate to 
the principal administrative areas—the county boroughs and the 
administrative counties—while the War Office figures on backwardness 
in the Army relate to geographical counties, the county boroughs not 
being treated separately. It is thus not possible to compare for 
identical areas the incidence of backwardness with, say, expenditure 
per child on primary and secondary education, or the average size 
of classes, or similar factors which might contribute to backwardness; 
for is it possible to compare urban with rural areas. No doubt this 
ls because the other statistics of recruiting are normally compiled on 
the basis of geographical counties; but it is to be hoped that in due 
course the Army authorities will be able to present the facts about 
Army literacy in a form which would make it possible to draw the 
televant deductions from them.—Yours faithfully, 

S. G. RAYBOULD. 

University of Leeds. 


The Lone Prairee 


$ik,—I cannot but feel that, in spite of your protestations to the 
tontrary, your magazine must share some responsibility with Mr. 








Desmond E. Henn for the iniquitous article which appeared in the 
sue of May 22nd. First I should like to commend the accuracy of 
Mr. Henn’s remarks. But I do feel that I must speak for the many 


Rnfortunates obliged to inhabit this Stygian region where sin is sup- 


posed to be the sole topic of conversation. We consider ourselves 
lobust, and, if we are unable to change the face of the earth which 
S after all God-given, we do consider ourselves capable of putting 
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up with it. It is unfortunate that Mr. Henn is an English flower which 
has wilted on the Canadian plain. 

Does your magazine feel that it has contributed materially to the 
improvement of relations between Canada and the United Kingdom 
by the publication of Mr. Henn’s article? It is because of such people as 
Mr. Henn who, daunted by the rigours of a severe environment, to too 
unmerited criticism of jit, that the name of England and the English 
no longer enjoys any sort of prestige at all in Western Canada. In 
these days of deteriorating—or at least, fluctuating—Anglo-American 
relations, it would seem imprudent on the part of the Spectator to 
contribute in such a material fashion to the alienation of the Canadians, 
the logical arbiters in any future dispute between Britain and the 
United States. I, as a Canadian, together with the majority of my 
fellow-countrymen in Britain, feel little affection for the people of this 
island. It is high time the English started to look to their “ Dominion 
of the North” for there are few links left to bind our vigorous people 
to this quaint and unfriendly land which, for all we care, may well ve 
in its death throes.—Yours faithfully, Davip MITCHELL. 

(Rhodes Scholar for Saskatchewan.) 

Exon College, Oxon. 


Myths and Matriarchs 


Sir,—In a review of Miss G. R. Levy’s The Sword From the Rock, Mr. 
Peter Green writes intemperately of: 
a rank growth of symbolical exegesis, where fantasy borrowed 
a disreputable cloak of half-digested scholarship to prove any 
and every theory: a road strewn with primitive matriarchies and 
incredible etymologies, that culminated in Robert Graves’ White 
Goddess. 


and he accuses Miss Levy of being in the same cranky tradition. He 
instances as examples of “faulty scholarship” the suggestions that 
Scylla was a polypodal ogress of the type found carved on megalithic 
tombs; that Calypso was a goddess who received the dead and that 
Odysseus’ seven-year stay on Ogygia was “ritually a repeated 
experience of death.” 

I do not know Miss Levy by correspondence or otherwise, nor 
have I yet read her book; but having just finished writing an 
encyclopaedia of Greek Myths and Pseudo-myths for Penguin Classics, 
after some years’ work on the original texts, I am glad to report that 
I have come to much the same conclusions as she has. Though 
Scylla’s terrestial form was dog, her marine form was largely cuttle- 
fish, and it is as cuttlefish rather than dog that she seized Odysseus’ 
sailors. The name Scylla means “she who rends.” Her love-affairs 
with Minos, Glaucus and Poseidon, all Cretan royal titles, identify her 
with the sea-goddess Thetis whose final metamorphosis, when she 
married Peleus at the Cretan port of Iolcus, was a cuttle-fish. The 
cuttle-fish figures prominently on Minoan works of art, and the porphyry 
master-weight found in the Cnossian treasury, which set the standard 
for all transactions in the Mediterranean, was carved with a cuttle-fish. 
Professor Christopher Hawkes has, moreover, suggested Aegean 
influence in the Carnec cuttle-fish carving to which Miss Levy refers. 
Scylla represents Thetis in her angriest mood: the dangerous sea, the 
polypodal ogress. 

If Calypso was not a goddess who received the dead, why was she 
called Calypso—“ she who hides”—or jis this an “incredible 
etymology”? Why, moreover was she an “awful goddess of mortal 
speech,” and why did she live in an island of the ocean—Ogygia and 
Oceanus are the same word; an intermediate form Ogen is found— 
like other death-goddesses, and why was her cavern surrounded with 
groves of poplar sacred to Persephone, cypress sacred to Hades, and 
alder (clethra, “that which hides”) sacred to the death-hero Vron, 
Bran, or Cronus ? And why were the birds that roosted in the branches 
this hero’s familiar, the sea-crow, and her own unlucky horned owl, 
and—because Calypso is also the death goddess Circe of the willow- 
tree cemetery—the falcon, her namesake? And why did parsley and 
iris, both funerary plants in Greek ritual, flourish in the meadow out- 
side? If Odysseus’ seven-year stay with Calypso was, as Mr. Green 
suggests, merely a dramatic device to enable Telemachus to grow up, 
why, after his return to Ithaca, was he banished again, to spend another 
seven years with the Queen of Thesprotis? (Classical references for 
all these questions supplied on request.) 

I know nothing of Mr. Green's scholastic qualifications, but a man 
who can offer a list of imaginative cranks beginning with Sir James 
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Frazer and Jane Harrison, and dismiss primitive matriarchy as a 
fantasy, seems a very odd choice for a Spectator reviewer.—Yours 
faithfully. RoBeRT GRAVES. 


Deya, Mallorca, Spain. 


Ulster’s Fighting Advocate 


Sir,—Mr. A. P. Ryan tells your readers, in his review of Mr. 
Montgomery Hyde’s Carson, that Stormont, the Northern Ireland 
House of Parliament, is “ grim ”—a word, which, of all words, is the 
least applicable to this handsome House. Eireans, like nearly all 
Gaels, are deficient in artistic impulse, and they are seldom sound 
on aesthetics because they confuse art with politics. Their poetry 
is paltry, and their architecture is deplorable, culminating, at best, in 
the empty Round Towers about which so much nonsense has been 
written, If it had not been for the Anglo-Irish, who will probably 
have ceased to exist in Eire by the end of the present century, Dublin 
would be destitute of anything remotely resembling architecture. All 
that the Eireans could do with the handsome houses and noble squares 
with which the Anglo-Irish endowed them was to turn them into slums 
to be inhabited by the more slovenly of the characters created by 
Mr. Sean O’Casey. But Mr. Ryan has been in England long enough 
to have shed some of the terrible taint of Eireanism; and perhaps he 
will tell a simple Ulsterman who holds tenaciously the belief that 
Stormont is the handsomest House of Parliament in these islands, 
why he calls it “grim.” Stormont is fine in itself and is perfectly 
placed. When I sat outside it in the April sunshine and looked at 
the lovely green hills of Down by which it is surrounded, I felt proud 
of my countryman, the first Lord Craigavon, who, more than any 
single person, was responsible for choosing its site, and proud of my 
people who had the grace of spirit to build it.—-Yours faithfully, 
St. Joun ERvVINE. 
Ditches, Devon. 


Seaton, 


Honey 


Sir,—Mr. Ryan has written a fair-minded and highly readable notice 
of Mr. Montgomery Hyde’s life of Carson. But in stressing the 
qualities of the indomitable counsel in the courts, and the menacing 
figure on public platforms and in the House, we are apt to overlook 
the man of chivalrous mind who in private life could always be 
depended upon to take up the cudgels for justice and fair-play 
especially when they were in danger from the operations of vested 
interests and Government departments. 

Take the case of George Archer-Shee. whose father was a highly 
respected Roman Catholic gentleman, the son being a cadet in 1908 
at the Naval College at Osborne. Archer-Shee, senior, had a letter 
from the Admiralty asking him to withdraw his boy from the College, 
as it was held that he had stolen a postal order belonging to another 
boy and cashed it. So the lad was branded as a thief and a forger 
and the authorities took up a position of infallibility. After many 


fruitless attempts to obtain a hearing in other quarters, the case was— 


laid before Sir Edward Carson. The great man, after seeing the boy 
and probing the matter, decided that young Archer-Shee was 
innocent and made up his mind to see the matter through personally. 
The Admiralty refused the judicial enquiry asked for, so, after much 
further delay, the ingenious advocate had the idea of proceeding by 
what is called “ Petition of Right.” Ultimately the case came before 
the Court of Appeal, Carson carried his point, the lad was 
triumphantly vindicated and the Treasury paid a thumping sum by way 
of costs and compensation. 
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With many thousands of people I had the privilege of Witnessing 
Carson personally unveiling his own statue of colossal proportions 
erected by the public on the approach to the Parliament House. One 
wonders whether there has ever been a similar instance of such ag 
event in a man’s own lifetime. 

Mr. Ryan suggests that Carson’s ancestors had their “home” jg 
Scotland. Has he any warrant for this ?—Yours faithfully, 


W. James, 


Lancaster Gate, W.2. 


Tooth and Claw 


Sirk,—I am afraid that your note under the above heading in the 
issue of May 22nd may be open to misunderstanding, particularly that 
part of your comment which relates to the ten per cent. cut of dentists’ 
fees. The ten per cent. cut was not the only unilateral reduction of 
fees which the dental profession has suffered. In June, 1949, the fees 
originally negotiated for National Health Insurance dental treatment 
were superseded by a new scale representing a reduction of between 
twenty per cent. and twenty-five per cent. The further ten per cent 
“cut” on aggregate fees took place in 1950, the total reduction in the 
original scale being therefore approximately thirty per cent. 

[his was in spite of the fact that a Government committee of 
enquiry, under the chairmanship of Mr. William Penman, a past 
President of the Institute of Actuaries, satisfied themselves that the 
original scale of fees was, with one exception, calculated to provide the 
Spens Committee income for the Spens Committee working week, and 
that the higher earnings of dentists resulted from working longer hours, 
The earnings of the dental profession during this early period of the 
Health Service naturally attracted public attention and comment. It 
is, however, only fair to remember that the Penman Committee 
reported that “ more dentists are working longer hours than is com- 
fortable or than would be good for them if continued for too long 
a period, and many of them are working more quickly than they 
would normally. ... As a body they have been trying to cope with 
the difficult problem of keeping pace with demand without loss of 
efficiency and, as a body, the Working Party thinks they should have 
received more gratitude and less adverse criticism than has actually 
been the case.”—Yours faithfully, S. Donato Cox. 

British Dental Association, 13 Hill Street, Berkeley Square, W.1. 


Holmes, Sweet Holmes 


Sir,—I remember seeing William Gillette as Sherlock Holmes at the 
Lyceum Theatre just fifty years ago and I feel sure Strix is correct 
in saying that “elementary, my dear Watson” was a line in the play. 
Gillette spoke in an eerie, sinister drawl, rather high-pitched, and, with 
his head thrown back and eyes half-closed, gave the impression that 
he was thinking of anything but the problem on hand. Only at the 
tense moments with Moriarty did he snap into life and become 
peremptory and incisive. There was at the same period a skit on 
Gillette as Holmes running at Terry’s Theatre in the Strand, called 
Picklock Holes, and the phrase was used in that as well. 

Charlie Chaplin played the page boy in the Lyceum “ Holmes ” and 
he used to dash on the stage with his uniform in tatters indicative of 
his struggle with Moriarty’s men who had tried, off stage, to stop him 
reaching Holmes. No doubt Mr. Chaplin would be as good an 
authority as any on the use of the line on the stage.—Yours 
faithfully, AUBREY VINCENT. 

Whiteways, Canterbury. 
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The Spectator, June 4th, 1853 
THE COURT 

QUEEN Victoria has once more entered on that active life of business 
and pleasure which characterises her Majesty’s residence in town. On 
Wednesday, she held a Court at Buckingham Palace. Deputations 
from the Corporation and the Lieutenancy of London City were 
introduced by Lord Palmerston, to receive her Majesty's commands 
relative to the reception of addresses of congratulation on the birth 
of a Prince. Her Majesty fixed this day. On Thursday, the 
Queen held a drawingroom at St. James's Palace. The Duke of Genoa 
was present. The attendance was unusually large, and no fewer than 
two hundred ladies were presented. In the afternoon the Queen and 
Prince Albert drove out; and in the evening attended the Royal Italian 
Opera. 
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... but theories are not sufficient. Realisation must depend upon the techniques 
of PRODUCTION. 


Today, men of ideas can call upon the immense store of engineering and 
production “know-how” of Plessey — whose main occupation is to apply tomorrow’s 
methods of quantity production to the day-to-day needs of the aircraft, electronic and 
light engineering industries. 


Managements in these industries are invited to call in Plessey to clear production 
bottlenecks. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


STANDING on the road, I watched a lark descending. It twittered as 
it came down and then, as larks do, it cut off its little song abruptly 
and dropped on to the grass. I was about 120 yards from the spot 
on which it alighted and, being lower, was able to see it on the contour 
of a brow. A barbed-wire fence was in the way, but I determined to 
see whether I could find the nest, a thing I have not done in more 
than twenty years. When I got over the fence, I climbed slowly to 
the brow. To my surprise the lark was singing in the grass a few 
feet from me, as I came up with it. A second lark ran across the 
brow and flew off. I walked to the right. The first settled on a tuft 
to my left. I walked to the left still searching, and both larks dis. 
appeared over a rise. I could hear one of them singing again, and 
was lured on until I had no idea where the nest could be. I laughed 
at my foolishness and returned to the road. Finding a lark’s nest 
was never difficult in my boyhood, but I never chased a song nor ever 
attempted it after such superficial observation. Back on the road, | 
stopped to hear the lark ascending in the bright sun of the afternoon, 
It had something to be happy about, and there was justice in my having 
cut my hand on the wire of the fence. 


A Wasp’s Nest 

Usually the queen wasp manages to steal a march on her enemies 
and her brood is out in force before anyone knows where the nest is 
situated; but, passing along a path that crosses the gable of the cottage 
and permits inspection of the apex of the roof, I was able to discover 
the work of a queen wasp in good time. It was the beginning of 
a nest, a little miracle in grey “ paper” about the size of a walnut. 
I detached it from the wood, and turned it over to inspect the Chinese- 
lantern construction of ball and canopy and cells in the very heart 
of the thing, like the brood cells of the honey bee but less conven- 
tional in shape, for no one encourages the wasp by providing a 
foundation for the autumn swarm that invades by every window, seek- 
ing warmth and the marmalade-jar. The fragile nest blew out of my 
hand, and I hastened to recover it. While I was doing so the queen 
returned. In a few days she will have fixed a fresh anchor to some 
beam or rafter, and the business of mass-production will soon be 
going on, aided by hundreds of workers as they hatch and come to 
maturity in the warm sun. 





Frog-Legs 

My reference to frogs a few months ago has brought me an article 
from the New Yorker, forwarded by E. E. Hoyt of Ames, Iowa; and, 
reading it, | have discovered some wonderful information on America’s 
frog population, frog-eating, the market for frog-legs and other 
Statistics as to the distance which various species can jump. It seems 
that there was a plague of leopard frogs in Wisconsin last year, and 
that in the vicinity of Oconto it was estimated that they had 
seventy-five million frogs. Although America is a great importer of 
frog-legs from such places as Japan and Cuba, the market was not 
affected by the plague because frogs only come to maturity in their 
third year. I was amused to read that the world’s record for three 
successive jumps—sixteen feet four inches—was set up by a bullfrog 
named Maggie in 1934 at Calaveras County Fair in California, and 
that, while the athlete Jesse Owens jumped four times his own length 
in 1935, a cricket frog can jump thirty-six times its length. The flea, 
however, can spring fifty to a hundred times its length, which is a 
sobering thought for the fastidious. 


Bonfires 

By the time these words are in print the bonfires that are being built 
will be in ashes. Now, on the top of more than one hill round 
about, I can see a mound that has been constructed by the community 
ia that particular area—a mound of gorse with a few branches of ash, 
a couch that should have been set on fire long ago, a broken spindle- 
backed chair and an old mattress out of the loft. All these are 
contributions to a chain of fires that will cover the countryside, lighting 
up a hill for an hour or two and then sinking to smoulder in the grey 
light of morning when mist and smoke look alike. I remember my 
grandfather’s love of a bonfire to celebrate a national occasion. The 
farm was in a fairly remote place, but up went his flag, and the big 
hill was an after-dark landmark. No one could fail to recognise the 
hill or say that he had been slow to honour the Queen or King, and 
many a rickety piece of furniture was missing after that day. 


Polyanthus 

Split up polyanthus during the next week or two. I find that the 
best time is when the soil is wet. No amount of watering can 
establish split-up plants so well as those placed in naturally moist 
soil. Like pansies, they do better in the shade. In the open 
garden they are easily stunted, and the bloom in the following year 
is never quite up to expectations. IAN NIALL. 
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BOOKS OF 
Washington’s Problem Child 


McCarthy. By Jack Anderson and Ronald May. (Gollancz. 18s.) 


In the last few weeks the Republican Senator for Wisconsin has 
bellowed his way into the news not merely in America, where he 
has been making headlines for the last five years, but in London and 
Paris. He has, in fact, achieved his penultimate ambition : he has 
become internationally important, his final objective being the 
Presidency of the United States. Neatly timed, then, is the publication 
in this country of the Senator’s life story—an analysis of his lifeman- 
ship is perhaps its true description—by two witty, diligent and 
democratically-minded American journalists who thought the time 
had come to blow the man and his ‘* ism ’’ wide open. If this book 
was entirely fictitious, it would still be good reading. A little over- 
drawn, one would think, but a story that gripped one from start to 
finish like a Graham Greene novel and left behind the same complete 
certainty of how the central character would react to any given 
situation. The difference is that Mr. Greene’s heroes possess 
unnaturally active consciences ; McCarthy shows no sign of having 
one. 

In one way it is a relief to read all about him. One knew before 
that he was an enemy of democracy and a thorn in President 
Fisenhower’s side. But one was never quite sure that his anti- 
Communist campaign was not sometimes both accurate and 
altruistic. One discounted most of the things he said, but one was 
left with a twinging doubt about his motives and his facts. Now, 
whatever may be the truth about Communism in America, one can 
be absolutely certain that McCarthy’s facts and McCarthy’s motives 
are irrelevant either to truth or to defeating Communism. He 
emerges as a man who wanied so badly to become a State judge 
that he was prepared to add seven years to the real age of his 
opponent ; who, in the interests of his ** friends,’’ thought nothing 
of erasing with a flick of the judicial finger the court records of cases 
on which he had given most unjudicial judgements ; who, in order to 
get to Washington, blithely violated the State law that no judge 
can run for political office ; who finally arrived in the Senate on the 
back of the Communist vote (‘* Stalin’s proposal for world disarma- 
ment is a great thing’’), and who, once there, began earning 
publicity—and apparently other things too—by creating a furore 
against the death sentences imposed on the Nazis responsible for 
the Malmédy massacre, with the aid of documents supplied by a 
German Communist. 

All this one now knows. The book is so well documented that 
doubt is hardly possible, and nobody in America, where it has 
already appeared, has tried to doubt it. But one is left with a 
number of perplexing and less reassuring questions. How has 
McCarthy done it? And—with that nervous curiosity that the 
uninitiated Englishman always feels about the underworld of 
American politics—how, having done it and having been proved to 
have done it, has he been able to get away with it? Part of the 
answer lies in the American Constitution itself. To an Englishman, 
it is shocking that any judgeship, be it only a minor one, should be 
granted by popular vote on the basis of a house-to-house post-card 
campaign. But an American probably thinks it just as strange that 
the appointment of all judges in this country should lie with the 
Executive. To an Englishman it seems iniquitous that members of 
Congress have the power to make not merely private individuals but 
members of the Administration face accusations that may or may 
not be founded on fact, while the accusers are safe from the libel 
laws. But an American could well consider that the immunity of 
the British civil servant is a potentially dangerous thing. 

But part of the answer does undoubtedly lie in the fact that in 
America corruption and ruthlessness are one of the prices that are 
paid for free enterprise and personal liberty. The fact that, in the 
process, liberty becomes limited is just one more proof that this is 
an imperfect world and that all political systems have their penalties. 
When McCarthy tore out the tell-tale court record, the State Agricul- 
ture Department’s lawyer, who knew the true story, was fired by 
his superiors who knew which way the political wind was blowing. 
When Wisconsin’s Secretary of State challenged McCarthy’s right, 
as a judge, to run for the Senate, the Wisconsin Supreme Court 
waived the issue on the grounds that ‘** Judge McCarthy may be 
defeated in November, in which case the entire matter would become 


moot. Moreover it might be his misfortune to die before the 
election. . . .’’ He lived, but the Court never looked at the matter 
again. 


One is left on the one hand with a clear picture of a brilliant 
Politician whose politics are nothing but a ferocious personal 
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ambition, on the other with a confused impression of the workings 
of the political machine in America. Finally, there is the revelation 
of how dangerous is the weapon that McCarthy has discovered. 
Once an ambitious man hits on the idea of denouncing his personal 
enemies as Communists and, thus, as the national enemy, his power 
may become vast unless he is removed from the place where he can 
exercise it. Newspapers, Senators and harmless little men have no 
defence in law when a Senator, as a Senator, chooses to abuse them. 
Nor, apparently, has the American Constitution. 
JENNY NASMYTH. 
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Law and the People 


The Law of Libel and Slander. By Oswald S. Hickson and P. F. 
Carter-Ruck. (Faber. 30s.) 


For the people of this island the proceedings of their courts of law 
provide a never-ending source of wonder and entertainment. Every 
Sunday about one in six of the entire population invests in that 
admirable journal, the News of the World, which observes more 
faithfully than any other newspaper C. P. Scott’s ruling about the 
distinction between fact and comment. With interest that never 
flags they absorb the week’s tidings of exhumed corpses, vindicated 
doctors, faithless spouses and churchwardens who face grave charges. 
Each Thursday evening recently they have rushed home to their wire- 
less sets to hear Mr. Edgar Lustgarten ventriloquise one of the juicier 
murders of the past. As long as the English tongue is spoken such 
names as Palmer, Crippen, Rouse and Haig will never perish, and 
children will learn at their mother’s knee the stories of the Tichborne 
Claimant and Tranby Croft. Here, of course, is the real reason why 
Communism makes no appeal to the British electorate. The island race 
recoils in horror from a régime under which People’s Courts fritter 
away their energies in dreary political trials, homicide and all forms 
of assault are practically never publicised, and there are no society 
scandals to report. 

This universal interest in jurisprudence is, however, of a sporting 
rather than an expert character. The man on the Clapham omnibus 
(who, as every schoolboy knows, is the lawyer’s equivalent of the 
leader-writer’s man in the street) regards legal practitioners in much 
the same light as jockeys or speedway riders. He is quite content 
to observe the race, and does not, as a general rule, feel it necessary 
to equip himself with a considerable volume of detailed technical 
knowledge about the training of horses or the manufacture of motor- 
bicycles. So the British public, for all the attention which it devotes 
to causes célébres, remains for the most part blissfully ignorant about 
lawyers and the law. It is extremely rare to come across any volume 
on a legal subject which is not written for, and comprehensible by, 
lawyers alone. 

Messrs. Hickson and Carter-Ruck have achieved something quite 
exceptional. They have contrived to write a book on libel and 
slander which both lawyers and laymen should find easy to read. 
On the one hand they have managed to avoid all unnecessary 
technicalities. On the other, they have not relapsed into words of 
one syllable for the tiny tots. In particular they have explained with 
admirable lucidity the provisions of the Defamation Act, 1952. Their 
joint work will no doubt obtain a wide circulation in the Temple 
and Fleet Street and among undergraduates and law students who 
desire to pass their examinations without undue exertion. But 
conceivably it may make a wider appeal. It may now be read by a 
few members of that great sporting public which never tires of 
watching almost any form of litigation. DINGLE Foor. 


A Poet Without his Halo 


Ugo Foscolo: An Italian in Regency England. By E. R. Vincent. 
(Cambridge University Press. 25s.) 
IN 1910 a young Italian scholar, Francesco Viglione, gained access 
to the unpublished Foscolo papers kept in the Biblioteca Labronica, 
and edited most of them. This certainly was a substantial contri- 
bution to researches on Foscolo’s English period, but, unfortunately, 
Viglione being unfamiliar with the English background and untrained 
to such work, his Saggi were full of mistakes. Having made a deep 
study of Foscolo’s character and having a thorough knowledge of 
the Regency society in which Foscolo lived from 1816 to 1827, 
Professor Vincent has been able to submit Viglione’s discoveries, 
and indeed his sources, to a careful scrutiny. Having examined, 
moreover, a very large number of other sources, both in England 
and in Italy (notably the Archivio Mayer near Lucca), he has success- 
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fully fulfilled his task of piecing together and accurately relating 
Foscolo’s life in England. Not only does he correct Viglione’s 
mistakes, but he amends some statements made by more reliable 
scholars, such as C. Antona Traversi and even Benedetto Croce. 
His diligent quest for new documents enables him to add a number 
of interesting details hitherto unknown. 

Thus, for example, Professor Vincent is able to establish beyond 
doubt that Digamma Cottage never belonged to Foscolo, who merely 
held it on a twenty-one-year lease, and that the cottage itself was by no 
means a sort of Castle of Armida, as Viglione fondly believed. 
Professor Vincent deals, one by one, with all Foscolo’s Italian and 
English friends, illustrating their different relations with the poet. 
The book begins with a delightful account of that meeting between 
Foscolo and Wordsworth which, if it were not vouched for by 
William Bewick, might seem to be an extract from Landor’s /maginary 
Conversations. All of Foscolo’s servants, secretaries, purveyors, 
patrons and patronesses are listed and discussed; all the recollections 
of him left by men of letters, journalists and diarists who knew him, 
from Walter Scott to Cyrus Redding, from Lord Holland to Samuel 
Carter Hall, are quoted in Professor Vincent’s book. 

Unfortunately no new document has been found to shed light on 
the most intriguing and obscure points of Foscolo’s biography. 
Thus, when dealing with the problem of the identity of Floriana 
and of her mother, Professor Vincent can but fall back on the 
hypothesis suggested by Miss Wicks in her book on The Italian Exiles 
in London, adding regretfully that ‘‘nevertheless doubt remains,”’ 
and dismissing on the other hand Professor Carli’s doubts as to the 
relationship between Floriana and Foscolo with no other proof than 
the note written by the poet on his deathbed and signed ‘‘your 
father."” Concerning Foscolo’s imprisonment, again Professor 
Vincent's research has been fruitless, and the only evidence still 
rests on the poet’s Epistolario. But all this does not detract from the 
credit due to Professor Vincent, for in some cases even ascertaining 
that no proofs are extant constitutes an important discovery; and the 
crop of new documents is sufficiently vast to secure for him the 
undying gratitude of all Foscolo scholars. 

Foscolo wrote some interesting pages on the problem of authors 
torn between the apparently conflicting requirements of being both 
reliable and readable. Professor Vincent has, certainly treasured the 
poet's opinions, because he has written a book which is at the same 
time thoroughly reliable and agreeably readable from the first page 
to the last. His portraits of the women whom Foscolo loved (or 
pretended to) are particularly successful and charming. They 
are doubtless inspired by a living sympathy, greater than that which 
the author feels for the poet. Not every Foscolo scholar will agree 
with him in clearing those lovely English girls, collectively, from 
the charge of having flirted with the fiery Ugo. Professor Vincent 
is perhaps too sure that not even Caroline Russell was (in Foscolo’s 
own words) *‘one of the thousand cold coquettes who, relying upon 
the modesty of their actions, believe themselves conscientiously 
virtuous,’’ and thus trifle with the feelings of a noble heart. After 
all, Foscolo’s bitter sentence, **In this country it is impossible to 
distinguish between those who love one and those who merely like 
one,’’ might be used successfully by a counsel who wished to take up 
Foscolo’s defence. 

Professor Vincent is definitely not a counsel for the defence; his 
aim is to show us ‘‘the man without the halo,’”’ and he minimises none 
of Foscolo’s defects, none of his faults. I wonder how Italian 
critics will react to this attitude. I should not be surprised if some- 
one were to say that, in drawing up a list of wrongs suffered by many 
Englishmen (and many Englishwomen) at Foscolo’s hands, Professor 
Vincent has ruthlessly pointed to the poet’s bad character, without 
stressing the fact that he wrote a poem glorifying Lord Nelson and 
England itself: a monument far greater than: Nelson’s column in 
Trafalgar Square. Fitiprpo DoNnInNI. 


Happy Harvest 


Wiltshire Harvest. By H. H. Bashford. (Constable. 10s.) 


One of the many surprising things discovered, or rather unearthed, 
by the Second World War was the amazing productive power of 
thousands of acres of neglected, often derelict, land in Britain, that 
peace had decided were not worth farming. In 1939 few counties 
displayed a larger proportion of this type of land than Wiltshire; and, 
during the next ten or a dozen years, no other county reclaimed and 
farmed those one-time useless acres more successfully. The Moon- 
rakers used every discovery of science and invention to enable them to 
bring their light chalk land into full production. Wheeled tractors 
Stuttered on the level, and track-layers crawled on the hill-sides; 
gorse was uprooted, and thorn-bushes were pulled out; rabbits 
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fled in terror, and even the steepest slopes of the sacred Downs felt 
iron. The resultant harvest of good food was tremendous, Consider. 
= than anybody, especially those who did the work, antici. 
pated. 

Much has been written in just praise of that achievement, Perhaps 
too much; anyway, because of it Sir Henry Bashford’s book comes 
as a very pleasant change. For his Wiltshire Harvest is not of crops 
or stock, but rather of those many precious things that the SPacious 
charming landscape of that county still provides, but which are known 
to so few. In other words, here, at last, is a country book that is 
different. For instance, in his chapter on the Downs the only 
mention of Stonehenge is to be found in the author’s suggestion 
that Constable, when he was in Wiltshire, **seems chiefly to have 
been hypnotised by Salisbury Cathedral and Stonehenge.”’ [t is 
for that reason that he considers that to date there has never been a 
great picture of the downs. Then comes a lovely sentence, ‘‘For. 
tunately they have learned how to wait.’’ 

Never has a more varied load of sheaves been stacked in one book, 
‘*Ploughing’’ is followed by ‘‘ Bathroom Noises’’; you can read of 
“*Going to Church,’’ **Walking About’’ or ‘*Bus to Salisbury”: 
of **Borrowing,’’ *‘The Code’’ and ‘‘The Tradition’’; of The 
Féte,’’ ‘‘The Marrow’’ and ‘‘The Last Trout’’; of ‘*The Forest,” 
**The Lane’’ and **The Village’’; and of many other country things 
that seem so little yet mean so much. Even the delightful, unhurried 
but competent haste of Wiltshire’s rural life is here safely harvested 
between the covers of one small book. For example: 

“Sol was glad, when I woke up, to remember that it was a summer 
day; that it contained no engagements apart from those that the 
village or garden might create; and that, if visitors came, they 
would come unexpectedly, which is the best way of all.’’ 

It is that sort of flavour which should ensure this Wiltshire harvest 
being stored, not in a barn, but on countless bedside tables. 
A. G. STREET, 


John Locke in France 


Locke’s Travels in France. Edited by John Lough. 


University Press. 40s.) 


IN November, 1675, when he was forty-three, John Locke left 
England to spend three-and-a-half years in France. On his travels, 
as at home, he kept a journal in a series of bound almanacs which 
now repose in the Bodleian Library (except for one, which is in 
the British Museum). Lord King, in his almost comically inaccurate 
biography of Locke, published in 1829 a selection from the entries 
in each of these journals. Professor Lough now offers a very much 
more generous selection, all taken from Locke’s years in France, 
It has been no easy task, for Locke wrote in a crabbed and sometimes 
cryptic English, in bad French, or in a shorthand of his own devising, 
but Mr. Lough has done it remarkably well, and the Cambridge 
University Press has made the book a very handsome one. 

The only disappointment is that the edition is not complete. Mr. 
Lough has had to leave out a large number of Locke’s entries, 
including, besides the Biblical and the bibliographical, all Locke's 
medical notes. This last omission is the more regrettable in view of 
the circumstances which preceded Locke’s visit to France. At the 
age of forty-two he wished, for one reason or another, some release 
from the duties of éminence grise to the first Earl of Shaftesbury, and 
his inclinations returned to medicine. Thus in January, 1675, Locke 
secured one of the medical studentships at Christ Church, and in the 
following month he received from the Chancellor of Oxford University 
a faculty to practise as a physician. Hence, when he went to France 
in November of that year, he chose (though not at first intending to 
stay as long as he did stay) to go from Paris to Montpellier, for 
Montpellier possessed one of the greatest medical schools in Europe. 

Montpellier had the further advantage of being virtually a health- 
resort, and Locke had not been well for some years. Mr. Lough 
says he was consumptive, and certainly Locke thought he was. I 
believe he was simply asthmatic. There is a letter in the Bodleian 
Library from Dr. William Cole of Worcester, who examined Locke 
in 1690, and found his fears of phthisis unfounded. ‘* Most thinking 
men (physicians not excepted),’’ Dr. Cole told Locke, ‘‘ form dreadful 


(Cambridge 


“ideas’’ as a result of ‘*too close reflection on their diseases.’’ 


Locke reflected on his own afflictions more than readers of Mr. 
Lough’s edition will realise, for hypochondria has been excluded 
from these pages, together with the generality of medicine. What 
remains is largely social history and the narrative of travel. It 
cannot be pretended that Locke was a good travel writer. Put 
him in Versailles—and he was there on more than one occasion 
in the presence of Le Roi Soleil himself—and the best he can find to 
say about it concerns the mechanics of the waterworks; from the 
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THE ECONOMIC IMPACT ON 
UNDERDEVELOPED SOCIETIES 
By S.H. FRANKEL 
Demy 8vo Cloth 15s. net 


The economic development of what are popularly 
known as “‘ underdeveloped ”’ countries is an issue of 
paramount importance in the world today. Professor 
Frankel examines critically the nature and danger of 
the present phase. 


PROBLEMS OF CAPITAL 
FORMATION IN UNDERDEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES 
By R. NURKSE 
Demy 8vo Cloth 15s. net 
This study examines the weakness of investment 
incentives in low income areas, the potential savings 
concealed in rural unemploy ment and the effects of 
the attraction of the living standards of advanced 
countries. 


THE FUTURE OF NATIONALISATION 
By H. A. CLEGG and T. E. CHESTER 
Demy 8vo Cloth 12s. 6d. net 
A topical book about a pressing problem. The 
authors argue that national ownership and national 
planning can be made compatible with small scale 
operation. 
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Tuileries and the Invalides our philosopher (and philosopher he 
already was although he published nothing until 1689, for an entry 
in the journal shows he had De Intellectu Humano in his bag) offers 
little more than carefully paced-out measurements of the gardens. 
A meat-packer on vacation from Ohio could scarcely do worse. 

In cathedrals and churches Locke is better value, for there his 
wits were galvanised by his anti-Catholic fervour, and his journal 
comes to life. He recorded, conscientiously and contemptuously, 
any sacred relics that were shown him. On one occasion, when he 
was not shown but told, he wrote sarcastically (for he lacked the gift 
if irony): ‘‘Being told by a spiritual guide of the infallible church, 
we believed.’ He was also quick to note down any scandals from 
clerical life. Cardinal Bonzi, he reports, **‘keeps a very fine mistress 
in the town, which some of the very Papists complain of, and hath 
some very fine boys in his train.’’ Locke also observed with suit- 
able liberal -indignation the Bourbon policy of curbing the power 
of provincial governors and of taxing the poor to sustain the rich, 
but Mr. Lough’s references to other authorities suggest that Locke’s 
testimony is not altogether reliable on these matters, although else- 
where the editor says that where he has been able to check Locke’s 
facts ‘* they are seldom found to be inaccurate.”’ 

Like most travellers, Locke has moments of ordeal to report from 
the inns where he lodged. He writes of a ‘whole bill of fare’’ as 
**nothing but a cabbage and a frog that was caught in it,’’ and he 
seems to have been ‘‘ill treated’’ hardly less often than he was 
**well treated.’’ There are interesting entries on the making of 
wine and olive oil, and a few recipes : one recommends wrapping up 
stale cheese in wet chestnuts to revive it. In Paris it is probable that 
Locke saw several of Moliére’s plays, but he confided no comment 
to his journal besides the world **Play’’ and the cost of admission. 
He had always a sharp eye on his money. MAURICE CRANSTON. 


Follow the Man from Cook’s 


The Thomas Cook Story. By John Pudney. (Michael Joseph. 15s.) 


THomMaAs COOK was one of my boyhood’s heroes—almost taking 
rank with George Henty, Charles Kingsley because of The Water 
Babies and a few other deities—for did he not transport me, in 
imagination at least, to all parts of the globe with which my stamp- 
collection had made me familiar ? Cook first became a reality 
to me at the age of eight when my favourite uncle returned from 
Palestine and Egypt where the Cook hierachy had conducted him in 
comfort up the Nile and on a camping expedition through the 
Holy Land. 

The author of the Cook story has succeeded in conjuring from my 
storehouse of memories of early travels in the ‘nineties a succession 
of pictures which have made me yearn for those happy times when 
travel was a comparatively easy affair ; with the exception of Russia, 
Turkey and Asia Minor no passports were required in that en- 
lightened era. Indulgent parents permitted a boy in his early teens 
to indulge his Wanderlust and carry out all the necessary negotiations 
on their behalf with the local branch of Cook’s in Dublin. There it 
was that we obtained tickets that took us across Russia from 
the banks of the Neva to Batum on the Black Sea and the 
Bosphorus. In addition to issuing travel tickets Cook’s did 
much more. For the daily sum of ten shillings per person they 
supplied ‘* magic *’ coupons—printed on green paper, I think— 
which provided hotel-accommodation, including bath and the three 
principal meals, for each twenty-four hours at a chain of hostelries 
across Europe. Everything was included except the tips. 

Before the turn of the century Cook’s were all-powerful, and the 
representatives of the firm were ever at hand to make easy the 
traveller’s progress. 1 recall our arrival by sea in the waters of 
the Golden Horn at Constantinople from Tsarist Russia—the year 
was 1899—and great was the joy in our hearts at the red ensign on 
the Cook launch. Where Messrs. Cook found their team of drago- 
men and interpreters | do not know; but for two or three weeks 
Monsieur Ferdinand de Paruta, courteous and unruffled, speaking 
with ease every known Levantine language, escorted us safely 
through parts of Asia Minor never before visited by Englishwomen— 
our party consisted of my parents and my sister—and we felt very 
forlorn when we bade him farewell on the quay at Smyrna. 

Travel in 1895 was a pleasant experience for the gregarious ; in 
most hotels the tourists sat down at long tables with the other guests 


In next week's ‘‘ Spectator '’ Professor Bonamy Dobrée will review 
** Fables ’’ by Jacquetta Hawkes and ‘* The Doctor and the Devils '’ 
by Dylan Thomas ; and James Laver ‘‘ A History of Fashion ’’ by 
Douglas Gorsline. 
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for table d’héte meals. 1 well recall a first meeting with Ameri 
much travelled school-girls at the Hague with their parents : and the 
envy they excited in me when nonchalantly they discussed 
attractions of the dozen or so capital cities they had visited on their 
European tour. To the first dozen years of the twentieth century 
belong a whole series of further memories of travel in Ameri 
Australasia and Africa, also under the auspices of Thomas Cook, 
I defy the elderly former globe-trotter, now chained to his Native 
land, to lay aside Mr. John Pudney’s book, once begun, till he has 
finished it. He will certainly long for ** the good old times ”’ when 
Cook’s magic carpet was able to convey you to ‘* anywhere you 
wish,”’ and, with a good supply of golden sovereigns—a currency that 
opened most doors—happy indeed was your lot. 

EVELYN WRENCH, 





A Great Explorer 


George Bass: 1771-1803. 

University Press. 2Is.) 
IN 1795, when George Bass reached Sydney as ship’s surgeon jg 
H.M.S. * Reliance,’ the penal settlement, founded seven years earlier, 
was still hemmed in between the Blue Mountains and the sea, 
Those mountains were to remain a barrier until 1813 when Gregory 
Blaxland crossed the range and, as Ernest Scott has said, ‘* ended 
the convict system by breaking down the prison walls.’’ In the 
meantime, however, Bass—after one unsuccessful attempt to cross 
the mountains—had broadened the horizon of the settlement by 
voyages of exploration which revealed the scope for non-penal 
settlements in other parts of south-eastern Australia. 

Bass had arrived in Sydney, so he wrote later, ‘* with the professed 
intention of exploring more of the country than any of my predecessors 
in the colony.’’ This intention had been developing in his mind 
since, as a youth in Lincolnshire, he had read Captain Cook’s Voyage 
Round the World, but his mother had wanted him to be a doctor, 
and he had met her and his own wishes only by becoming—in 1789 
at the age of eighteen—a surgeon's mate in the Royal Navy. Although 
serving as a doctor, Bass soon made himself a first-class seaman 
and a skilled navigator, and, on being posted to a ship bound for 
Sydney, took with him from the Thames ** a little boat of about 
eight feet keel,’’ appropriately named the ‘ Tom Thumb.’ During 
the voyage Bass had the good fortune to meet two men who could 
materially aid his ambitions—Captain Hunter, the governor-elect of 
New South Wales, and Matthew Flinders, master’s mate in the 
* Reliance.’ 

With Hunter’s encouragement Bass and Flinders were soon 
venturing south from Sydney in the ‘ Tom Thumb,” but the voyage 
which left Bass’s name on the world’s maps was made in an open 
whaleboat in 1798 almost as far as the future site of Melbourne, 
Flinders did not accompany Bass on this occasion, but he wrote 
later: ‘* A voyage undertaken for discovery in an open boat, and 
in which six hundred miles of coast, mostly in a boisterous climate, 
was explored, has not, perhaps, its equal in the annals of maritime 
history.”” 

On the charts of the time Van Diemen’s Land—the present 
Tasmania—was shown as part of Australia, but Bass returned from 
this daring voyage convinced of the existence of the strait, which 
now bears his name, between the mainland and Van Diemen’s Land, 
Later that year Bass and Flinders—in the 25-ton sloop * Norfolk ’— 
put this question beyond dispute by sailing right round Tasmania. 
As a result of this discovery the voyage from England to Sydney was 
shortened by a week, but, more important, the detailed reports 
which Bass—an ardent naturalist—made on the soil, vegetation and 
wild life of Van Diemen’s Land led directly to its settlement as 4 
branch of the original colony. 

Bass’s adventurous life ended in 1803, when his ship was lost en 
route for South America, but already he had ensured that the bounds 
of settlement would extend beyond New South Wales. Bass was, a8 
his great friend Flinders wrote, ‘‘ a man whose ardour for discovery 
was not to be repressed by any obstacles nor deterred by any danger,” 
a man—to quote another contemporary opinion—whose “* very 
appearance bespoke commanding energy,’’ but in this book he does 
not really come alive. We are given a clear picture of his varied 
activities—as ship’s surgeon, explorer, naturalist and merchant 
adventurer—but we are not left with a sharp impression of the man. 
This might have been remedied if more use had been made of quota 
tions from Bass’s own journals, and if we had been told more of t 
relationship between Bass and Flinders which Dr. Bowden descri 
as ‘* a sort of David and Jonathan alliance.’’ The explanation may 
be that Dr. Bowden is an analytical scholar rather than a biographer 
who can bring a personality to life in the setting of his age, but he 


By Keith Macrae Bowden. (Oxford 
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has performed a usefui purpose in collecting all that is known of the 

explorer who was, as he says, ‘* one of the bravest and most virile 

men who grace the pages of Australian geographical discovery.’’ 
CHESTER WILMOT. 


The Poets’ Last Hope 


Speaking Poetry. By Geoffrey Crump. (Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 


Now that the publishing of books of verse, other than anthologies, 
is an uneconomic proposition owing to the high cost of production 
and the unwillingness of the public to buy a pig in a poke, poets are 
hard put to it to bring their work before their fellow-citizens. The 
result is pathological, for a poet without an audience means an equal 
obscuration at the other end, and society is cut off from its singers, its 
makars, and thus from its only medicine against the influence of 
politicians, theologians and scientists. Happily, this state of affairs 
has created an increased interest in the hearing of poetry. The 
B.B.C., the English Festival of Spoken Poetry, the Apollo Society 
and many small bodies and private individuals up and down the 
country are meeting this demand for poetry to be performed. This 
revival of the original contact between bard and listener is having an 
effect upon the nature and quality of the work. Poets begin to realise 
that verse has tended to become too private, too much a concern of 
the poet with his own heart-strings. Obscurity is no longer a virtue. 
It has become a stumbling-block. The youngest generation of poets 
know that, and are seeking to write verse whose simplicity (that 
difficult attainment) will carry it at once through the ear of a listener 
to the understanding, and a rapturous satisfaction. 

This performance of the poetry, however, is a part of the art which 
has had to be revived. During the days of the printed word a 
dreadful activity called ‘‘elocution’’ has settled upon us; a hair- 
raising embarrassment. But that is now disappearing. We can 
hear poetry spoken so that the physical attributes of the speakers 
are subordinate to the nature and authority of the poem. Many 
books intended to educate speakers in this process are to be had, 
and the latest of these, by Mr. Crump, is amongst the best of them. 

It is a full approach to the subject, opening with an enquiry into 
the nature of poetry that really poses the whole problem. He says: 
** Sensuous imagination is really the fundamental requisite in poetry- 
speaking. If the poet is to move us emotionally, he must do so 
through our senses; though we must know what the poem means 
intellectually, this is only in order that we may know what it purposes 
emotionally.’* But—and this is the crux of the matter—Mr. Crump 
points out that 

**the speaker of poetry must have the ability to understand and to 
share in his imagination the emotional and mental experience of 
the poet, and the ability to transmit this through Ais art—the art of 
speech. But he must transmit it faithfully, not exploit it. Just 
as he must not exploit the experience and thought underlying the 
poem, by trying to make them appear his own, so he must not 
exploit the technical beauties of the poem by drawing attention to 
his presentation of them."’ : 

That is a frontal attack upon ‘‘elocution,’’ of unhappy memory, 
If there be any elocutionists about, | hope they will read those words, 
and sweat with remorse, instead of sweating on the stage during their 
violent performances. But | doubt if they find an audience today, 
for the public is growing accustomed to hearing verse, by broadcast 
or from speakers properly educated in this subtle art, spoken with an 
ease that conceals the art, as a grac2ful woman wears her clothes. 

The major part of Mr. Crump’s book concerns itself with the details 
of that art; and in this matter he speaks from long experience, having 
spent his life in teaching and examining students of poetry, drama 
and speechcraft. His book thus passes from a consideration of the 
nature of poetry to the job of presenting it without distortion through 
ignorance, philistinism, physical clumsiness, nervousness and all the 
other deterrents that accumulate to make a perfect rendering of any 
poem so infrequent an experience. All this is done by Mr. Crump 
with an urbanity, a touch of humour, that bring savour to his 
seriousness and lighten his scholarship. RICHARD CHURCH. 


. . 
Fiction 
Escapade. By Rex Warner. (Bodley Head. 10s.) 
Tuis is a piece of exquisitely fine fooling, such as will be enjoyed 
by everyone who is not incurably serious. The genial and yet 
veracious idiocy of Mr. Warner’s characters and the wild extrava- 
gance of the scenes in which they play their preposterous parts have 
endeared the book to me from the first lines of the first chapter to the 
ludicrously luscious ending. Mr. Warner writes with a chromatic 
virtuosity, a nerve, gusto and emphasis which make the fantastic 
behaviour of Mrs. Helpless and the Colonel, of Boo the black and of 
Canon Breather, and al! the rest, more vivaciously plausible than so 
many of the people who are presented with any amount of laborious 
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Perspicacity by the ordinary plodding novelist. The whole thing is— 
and is meant to be—tremendous fun, but there are many sportive 
and ingenious quirks of erudition, and a lot of excellent writing. 

Undoubtedly the fantastic events which take place in Mr. Warner’s 

absurd village and the agreeable madness of those who live in it have a 
farcical quality which is perhaps a trifle too sustained: perhaps the 
bulges and loops of the caricature are sometimes unworthy of the 
draughtsmanship which is evident in the best, and the larger, Part 
of the book; perhaps the wide-eyed imbecility of that alluring and 
ebrious pilferer, Mrs. Helpless, alternates too incongruously with 
her capacity for whisky and logic and the acquisition of portable 
trifles—to say nothing of a very large brown cart-horse. But al] 
this, after all, is a radical part of Mr. Warner’s good joke, which | 
will not incautiously explain and so spoil the reader's delight. 
_ In one sense the action is controlled by an event of the greatest 
importance—a village cricket match. It is not every man who is 
pleased by satires upon this curious and austere pastime, and I 
suppose there are people who may regard Mr. Warner’s hilarious 
fun as a joke which borders upon sheer blasphemy. For my part I 
find it richly amusing, with many novelties of wit. All the crazy 
threads and webs of Mr. Warner’s fantasy are spun and woven into 
the strange, villainous and uproarious events of this match, where the 
rivalries and the plots of tradesmen and of customers give rise to 
fouls and fancies of every description, Major Feather knowing well 
that a dispute with the umpire, Mr. Clear the butcher, would seriously 
effect his week-end supply of meat. For all I know, this is how 
cricket is always played in villages; at any rate it is vastly entertaining, 
The cricket, with all its cricketing jargon, is the real climax of the 
book; and Mr. Warner's delightfully impossible tippling gangstress, 
riding sideways upon her great brown horse, disappears in a suitably 
squalid crepuscular scene, with a whiff of whisky and a well-sozzled 
Irish companion. 

It is easy enough to conceive this kind of burlesque, but not so easy 
to keep it up for nearly 190 pages; and this is what Mr. Warner has 
done with enviable success. A strange diversion for the translator 
of Euripides. But this gay little book is not only brisk, witty and 
inventive; the satire probes deeply into the silliness of our times, and 
Miss Parkinson's ‘*League’’ has a counterpart in the field of inter- 
national politics, which are themselves assuming the lineaments of a 
tragical farce. C. E. VULLIAMY. 


Mr. Nelson's Ladies. By Showell Styles. (Faber. 12s. 6d.) 


I FIND historical fiction a peculiarl,; frustrating form of literature: 
for, unless one is an expert on the period, one has no means of telling 
how much is history and how much fiction. The better books of 
this genre are those which deal with history’s lesser-known characters; 
but to take artistic liberties with the lives of the great captains of the 
past is, in my view, a grave error of judgement, if not in questionable 
taste. Mr. Styles asks us to believe that the whole of Nelson's early 
naval career was dogged by an American naval officer called Nathan 
Searle. They first meet in Norfolk, Mr. Styles tells us, where Searle 
runs off with Nelson’s first love, Susan Borrow. Their paths next 
cross in the West Indies where Nelson, having escaped being seduced 
by the wife of his Commander-in-Chief, captures Searle’s ship. 
They have a further skirmish in Quebec, where Searle has come 
to obtain information from a lovely spy who has captured Nelson's 
attentions. They narrowly miss fighting a duel in St. Omer, France, 
and again in the West Indies where Nelson rescues Searle's wife 
(Susan Borrow) from the plague. Finally there is a reconciliation 
between them in Norfolk just before Nelson, now married to Fanny 
Nisbet, sails for the Mediterranean and Lady Hamilton. 

It is a pity that Mr. Styles should have thrown away his talents on all 
this nonsense, for he has an engaging narrative style and he re-creates 
most tellingly the atmosphere of the period. But if he proposes to 
continue with this kind of book, I beg him, on behalf of all lovers 
of history, to choose a hero of his own inventing. 

Lupovic KENNEDY. 


The Cornhill Magazine: Spring, 1953. (John Murray. 2s. 6d.) 
THE greater part of this number of the Cornhill is taken up by ‘* The 
Violins of Saint-Jacques,’’ Patrick Leigh Fermor's account of the 
disappearance through a volcanic eruption of an island in the French 
Antilles, and of the events on Saint-Jacques which immediately 
preceded the tragedy, as (ostensibly) related to him by one of the 
few survivors. Those who miss an editorial note which classes it as 
** fiction *’ might spend some time worrying how much of the tale 
was true and how much poctically imagined, and this is perhaps 
the highest tribute one could pay to Mr. Leigh Fermor’s persuasive 
narrative, which is most vividly written and artistically composed. 
This issue also includes four new Flora Nonsensica, in Edward 
Lear’s characteristic manner, from the Harvard collection, and 
contributions by Betty Miller and Iris Origo. 
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Shorter Notices 


My Father Before Me. By Norman Good- 
land. (Hutchinson. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuis is a strange and wholesome book, fresh 
as the open air itself and as heavy with the 
nostalgia for things past as the writings of 
Marcel Proust. It is sad ; but its sadness is 
that of an exquisite and minor bucolic 
comedy, and Mr. Goodland writes with a 
very sure touch. His simple anecdotes of 
family life are woven together with an 
intensity which is almost painful, and the 
world he evokes—his father was a master 
thatcher—is one of poverty and pride, stern 
discipline, country lore and subtle social dis- 
tinctions. How well the book starts and how 
sad it becomes !_ And yet, such is Mr. Good- 
land's skill, he is able to present the annals of 
the parish so that the reader has to go on 
reading them willy-nilly, unable to put the 
book down as he watches the survival of a 
family which could, all too easily, have been 
socially destroyed. 

It is a most sincere book, and one of the 
most beautiful passages it contains describes 
the hero’s terrible anxiety for his mother 
during her last confinement and, also, the 
almost miraculous cure she obtained for her 
dropsy by taking a gipsy’s advice. The 
gipsy was a little unwilling to accept pay- 
ment for the herb which, when properly 
prepared, drove the dropsy away. She did 
so, however, in spite of the pitiful illness of 
her client. And what was the sum asked for 
that initial bundle of yarrow? It was a 
world of poverty: the sum was one ow 


Cambridgeshire. By Olive Cook. (Blackie. 
10s. 6d.) 
A county with one famous town and a 
little-known countryside is not an easy 
subject—especially for an isolated book 
which should have more completeness, 
perhaps, than one of a series. You cannot 
write of Cambridgeshire without Cambridge; 
but dozens of books have already been 
written on the town while the uplands, 
lowlands and Fens of the county are little 
known. Miss Cook in this not very long 
but pleasantly printed survey gives Cam- 
bridge itself good measure, but breaks up 
the familiar historic details with memories 
of her own. She is a native of the town, 
and can describe schoolgirl visits to the 
Botanic Gardens and to the Museum of 
Classical Archaeology. She has, too, a 
great affection for the lonely spaces and 
almost hidden settlements of the rest of the 
county ; she intersperses details of village 
churches with her own impressions, and 
almost, if not quite always, avoids guide- 
book monotony. She is familiar with the 
other small Cambridgeshire towns and 
particularly with Ely, feeling ‘‘an ecstasy 
akin to that which inspired the saints ”’ 
as she stands in the cathedral. She runs 
over the history of Fen-draining in the 
seventeenth century, but again includes 
personal experience, describing, for example, 
a winter day when she watched workers 
fighting the floods. Her style is picturesque; 
she is good on flowers and seasons; and she 
makes the reader want to see the places she 
has seen. The photographs (from several 
sources) are plentiful and not printed too 
small, and they have something of the same 
heightened sensibility as the book. an 
J. . 
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COMPANY MEETING 
TATE & LYLE 


SUGAR DE-RATIONING 





LORD LYLE’S SPEECH 


THe 50th annual general meeting of Tate & 
Lyle Limited was held on May 28th in 
London. 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Lyle of Westbourne 
(the President) in the course of his speech, 
said: 

Sugar “has been rationed for thirteen and 
a half long years. But now at last it is to 
be freed. The Minister of Food has nego- 
tiated the purchase of a very large amount 
of sugar to supplement an _ ever-increasing 
flow from the Empire. Together these sup- 
plies are adequate to meet the unrationed 
requirements at home and the remarkable 
increase in demand of the rest of the 
Sterling Area. Major Lloyd George has left 
nothing to chance; he has tackled the prob- 
lem in such a way that rationing and con- 
trols can be swept away at one fell swoop 
and he is to be congratulated for his breadth 
of vision. The speed with which he is 
liquidating his Ministry has our admiration. 


LARGE INCREASE IN 
SUGAR CONSUMPTION 


Before announcing the de-rationing of other 
things the Ministry has been able to arrange 
that consumption will not increase greatly. 
This has not been so with sugar. The mini- 
mum average increase in consumption cannot 
be less than 25 per cent. The time of year 
and the possibility of a buying spate will 
temporarily produce an even larger increase. 
Obviously, therefore, if we are to avoid empty 
shops there must be some degree of caution. 
The increases which took place on May 17th 
brought the rate of consumption approxi- 
mately to what it can be expected to average 
when things settlhe down. Only a_ short 
experience at this level of distribution while 
transport and other things adjust themselves 
to a temporary higher rate of working, should 
be necessary before the next steps are taken. 

Our own refineries, by good fortune—and 
if I may say so, by good foresight—are 
absolutely ready to meet the _ increased 
demand and any enforced delay will not be 
due to inadequate capacity. While continuing 
to do more than 10,000 tons a week of 
export, we have already stepped up home 
trade output by thirty per cent, over January 
to March production. In July, when an 
extension to one of our London Refineries 
comes into operation, we can increase this 
to fifty per cent. if the demand requires it. 

As soon as rationing is out of the way 
and the present restraints on trading are 
removed, the question of buying raw supplies 
through normal channels instead of by 
Government agency must be tackled with 
determination. By great good fortune we 
have a Government and a Minister who are 
determined to see the end of State buying. 
It is true that one of the largest State pur- 
chases of sugar ever made has just been 
concluded, but we forgive that because it was 
State purchase to end State purchase. 


THREAT OF NATIONALISATION 
NOT OVER 


I am not one of those people who believe 
that all threats of nationalisation are over. 
I marvel at the attitude of some industrialists 
who are most certainly vulnerable, yet who 
seem to consider that the best policy is to 
hide one’s head in the sand, hoping that by 
keeping very quiet indeed they will not be 
noticed. I have heard it said that one must 
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not introduce politics into business. [| fajj 
to understand the amazing attitude that to 
defend one’s property against the despoilers 
is to indulge in politics. The same people 
advocate that we should wait until we are 
attacked; the attack has already opened, ang 
we have been amply warned that if the boys 
ever get back with a sufficient majority 
further large schemes for nationalisation will 
be introduced. Now is the time to make the 
people of Britain realise what nationalisation 
means—unhappy conditions under impersonal 
rule for the Workers, bad service and jp- 
efficiency for the General Public, resulting 
in loss of overseas’ trade and higher prices 
for Consumers. 

Following the practice of recent years, we 
have included with the Report and Accounts 
a statement showing the breakdown of the 
Company’s income and this will be widely 
published in cartoon form in tomorrow's 
Press. I do feel, however, that it is important 
that I should mention here that out of every 
£1 of income only three-halfpence went to 
stockholders in the form of net dividends, 
a point which may be conveniently forgotten 
by the ignorant and malevolent who might 
desire to criticise the size of the profit figures, 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


You will, | am sure, approve of the step 
we have taken to bring the issued capital 
of the Company more into line with the 
capital employed in the business. A proposal 
will be put to you later in this meeting to 
capitalise £1,750,000 out of the sum standing 
to credit of General Reserve and apply it 
in restoring the nominal amount of the 
Company's Ordinary Stock Units of £1 each. 
The capital now employed in the business 
has to a great extent been built up out of 
undistributed profits put to Revenue reserves. 


On the basis of the Balance Sheet of 27th 
September, 1952, total assets amounted to 
approximately £13,300,000. This compares 
with a total Issued and Loan Capital of 
£6,394,000 which will become £11,144,000 
after bringing into the accounts the proposed 
capitalisation of profits of £1,750,000 and the 
increase in Loan Capital resulting from the 
recent issue of £3,000,000 Debenture Stock. 


TURNOVER EXCEEDS £95 MILLION 

In assessing the Company’s present finan- 
cial position we should remember the change 
which has occurred in the volume of the 
Company's trade over the last few years. 
In the year to September, 1947, the 
Company’s turnover was approximately 
£56,000,000, and at the end of that year 
stocks of raw and refined materials amounted 
to just over £4,000,000. For the year to 
September, 1952, the value of turnover ex- 
ceeded £95,000,000, and stocks at the end of 
the year exceeded £7,000,000. The stock 
figure reflects the higher value of raw and 
refined sugar stocks consequent upon the 
higher price paid by the Company for raw 
sugar purchased from the Ministry of Food 
from Ist April, 1952. 

Although the total of Bank and short-term 
loans was only £2,342,000 at 27th September, 
1952, these two items had increased to nearly 
£5,000,000 by the end of March, 1953, and 
trading stocks also showed a further increase 
at nearly £8} million. 

Taking all these circumstances into con- 
sideration, your Directors came to the con- 
clusion that it was essential to increase the 
permanent working capital of the Company 
by the issue of the new Debenture Stock. 
The Debenture was for Three Million Pounds 
issued at 98} and bearing interest at 43 
per cent. The public and our shareholders 
found the terms sufficiently attractive to apply 
for over one hundred million pounds. 


The report was adopted and the capitalisa- 
tion of reserves was approved. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
—— 


THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC 
CORPORATION 


MR. JOHN R. GOVETT ON CHANGED 
PRICE LEVELS 


Tue fourth annual general meeting of The 
Consolidated Zinc Corporation Limited will 
be held on June 25th at 37, Dover Street, 
London, W.1. 

The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, Mr. John R. 
Govett:— 

The trading balance for the year shows a 
severe decline compared with 1951 and reflects 
mainly the fall in the prices of lead and zinc. 
As a result the profit before taxation amounts 
to £2,958,759, compared with £7,031,874 for 
1951, a decrease of £4,073,115. Taxation on 
profits for the year is £1,215,734, compared 
with £4,483,113 in 1951, and the net profit 
for 1952 amounts to £1,671,150, compared 
with £2,404,708, a reduction of £733,558. We 
are recommending a final dividend of 2s. per 
share which will give a total distribution of 
3s. per share. In all, the total sum retained 
by the Group out of revenue and capital 
profits for the year amounts to £1,308,366, 
which compares with £1,747,302 in 1951. 


MARKETS AND PRICES 


The year 1952 was one of disillusionment 
and disappointment to lead/zinc producers. 
Scarcely had the exhortations of both U.S. 
and U.K. Governments to increase production 
become less intense than high prices and 
restrictions of use began to affect consump- 
tion. Current production was already in 
excess of current requirements at the time 
when the U.K. Government decided to return 
these metals to private trading. This step 
presented a number of difficult problems 
particularly as it involved the question of 
Government stock disposal. Unhappily it 
would seem that the measures to solve these 
problems were not as well contrived as they 
might have been. The price of lead, which 
in the U.K. was £131 on September 30th, 
1952, fell rapidly on the open market until 
it reached £73 5s. on April 23rd, 1953. In 
the case of zinc a similar picture can be 
shown; the price on December 3lst, prior 
to the opening of the market, was £110, and 
a low of £63 15s. was reached by April 23rd, 
1953. The resultant losses have been shared 
by producers throughout the world and must 
have totalled many millions of pounds. 


A SPLENDID ORGANISATION 

Our position has changed with much 
rapidity from one of great prosperity as a 
result of very high metal prices, to one where 
profits are greatly reduced and, indeed, can 
only be achieved with the utmost energy and 
efficiency on the part of all. None of you, I 
know, will accuse us of having been lavish 
in our distribution of dividends during our 
four years of existence, but equally do I 
believe we have had your full approval to 
the retention in the business of comparatively 
large sums of money; these I can assure you 
have been—and will be—fully required, 
especially in view of the difficult times which 
appear to lie ahead. 

1 do not wish to conclude this statement 
on too gloomy a note, so let me add one word 
of a happier nature—we have built up a 
splendid organisation both in the United 
Kingdom and in Australia, our properties are 
in first-class order and every opportunity is 
being taken both in exploration for minerals 
and in the development of new processes 
which we consider will be of benefit to your 
Company. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


As I suspected, the indications of a mild 
recovery in markets discernible towards the 
end of May are proving reliable. Gilt- 
edged stocks are as firm as ever and, more 
significant, industrial ordinary shares are 
rallying. While few brokers can report any 
worth-while resumption of buying, either 
by institutional or private investors, the 
selling which has depressed the industrial 
market since the first post-Budget enthu- 
siasms wore off has ceased. I think there 
are two main explanations. One is that the 
fall in ordinary share prices—about 9 per 
cent. from the post-Budget high point—has 
been judged to have more than discounted 
any prospective fall in profits and dividends. 
The other is the growing feeling that what- 
ever recession in trade may lie ahead, it will 
be of the mild variety and may well be com- 
batted by a general easing of money rates. 
There are, of course, many obstacles in the 
path of any sustained improvement in 
markets—the problem of re-selling iron and 


steel shares and the increasing keenness of 


international competition. But I do not 
advise selling of good-class equities at this 


juncture. 


** Blue Circle ’’ Cement Expansion 

Stockholders in the ‘* Blue Circle ”’ 
cement group have good cause for satisfac- 
tion with the position disclosed in the full 
accounts for 1952. In his annual statement 
accompanying the reports of Associated 
Portland and British Portland Cement 
Mr. George F. Earle makes it plain that 
only the limits imposed by productive 
capacity could prevent the group from 
achieving new output records in 1953. 
Home demand is still in excess of supply, 
despite the additional productive capacity 
which is steadily being brought in, and there 
is a keen demand on the export side at satis- 
factory prices. To meet the combined 
requirements of home and overseas buyers 
the group has recently adopted the policy 
of supplementing supplies by imports from 
the Continent. This is a stop-gap policy 
which it may be hoped will give place as 
time goes on to an enlargement of the 
group’s own output as expansion pro- 
grammes both overseas and at hom: come 
into full operation. Meantime, Associated 
Portland are paying a 30 per cent. dividend 
out of available net earnings of about 120 
per cent. if one regards the transfer to plant 
and machinery replacement reserve as an 
appropriation and not as a deduction from 
profits. An impressive feature in the 
aecounts is the strong liquid position, net 
current assets of £13,526,983, showing an 
increase of over £1,700,000 compared with 
the end of 1951. The company has suc- 
ceeded in maintaining ample cash resources, 


despite the fact that since the beginning of 


1948 the group has invested no less than 
£18,900,000 in its capital programmes at 
home and abroad. To bring its issued 
capital into better relation with the real 
resources employed the company is propos- 
ing a one-for-one scrip issue to its Ordinary 
stockholders. This is accompanied by the 
warning that this piece of book-keeping 
does not imply that the total amount to be 
distributed in dividends in the future will be 
any greater than it would have been if the 
capital had not been increased. Neverthe- 
less, with the earnings outlook distinctly 


promising and such an ample margin of 
cover behind the 30 per cent. rate, Associated 
Portland Ordinary stockholders may well 
feel justified in looking for a modest increase 
on the doubled capital. Such a possibility 
is already discounted to some extent in the 
present quotation of 112s. 6d. for the £1 
Ordinary units, on which the dividend yield 
is now no more than 5} per cent. Although 
the scope for further appreciation in the 
near future looks rather limited, these units 
are a first-class industrial holding. 


The Union-Castle Fleet 

In his first annual speech as chairman of 
the Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co. Sir 
George P. Christopher revealed that as a 
result of the advance in shipbuilding costs 
to ** fantastic levels ’’ the Union-Castle 
Board are refraining for the time being from 
embarking on a further building programme 
beyond the two cargo ships now under 
construction. Sir George estimates that 
the replacement of the existing fleet at 
today’s building prices would cost at least 
£82,000,000, compared with the ‘* historic ’’ 
cost of £33,000,000 and the written-down 
value in the balance-sheet of £12,154,000, 
These figures suggest that the current market 
value of the fleet may well be £30,000,000, 
and on this basis the ** break-up ’’ value of 
the £1 Ordinary units would be £6, com- 
pared with the current price of about 23s. 6d. 
On the basis simply of last year’s earnings 
of 41 per cent. and the dividend of 74 per 
cent. on the Ordinary capital, and taking 
note of the chairman’s view that world 
trading conditions are not likely to be easy 
in the immediate future, I should regard the 
stock as being fully valued at the current 
market price. If, however, there were any 
foundation for last week’s rumours that the 
P. & O. might seek to acquire control of the 
company, the ‘* break-up ’’ value would 
clearly have an important bearing on the 
take-over price. So far as I am aware, no 
such deal is under consideration, but the 
disparity between the market price of the 
Ordinary stock and its potential ‘‘ break- 
up ’’ value illustrates the difficulty of ex- 
pressing an unequivocal opinion of the value 
of the stock. My own view is that the 
** break-up ’’ value is the more important 
in the long run, but that the current earnings 
and dividend are more relevant in the short 
run. At 23s. 6d. Union-Castle yield more 
than 6} per cent., and in spite of the chair- 
man’s remarks about the immediate out- 
look, I think the stock should be retained. 


Standard Bank Pays More 

British banks operating abroad are cer- 
tainly less inhibited than the home banks 
are in their distribution policy. One reason 
may be that they cannot be accused of 
having profited to any significant extent from 
the rise in interest rates in this country. A 
case in point is the Standard Bank of South 
Africa, which has recently declared a final 
distribution of 7} per cent., making 11} per 
cent. for the year to March 31st, 1953, com- 
pared with 10 per cent. for the previous 
year. The distribution includes a bonus of 
24 per cent., against 2 per cent. a year ago. 
Last July the £20 shares (£10 paid) were 
converted into £2 shares (£1 paid), and the 
uncalled amount can only be called up in 

(Continued on next page) 
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the event of a liquidation—a contingency 
which seems to be exceedingly remote. 
The shares have lately improved to 34s. 6d., 
which is equivalent to about 33s. 9d. ex 
dividend. At this price they offer the attrac- 
tive yield for a bank share of 63 per cent. 


Philip’s Lamp Placing 

A more fluid market in the 74 florin sub- 
share certificates of Philip’s Incandescent 
Lamp Works (Holding Co.) should result 
from the recent placing in London of 
500,000 certificates at about 23s. These are 
part of a block acquired by the Philip’s 
group of Holland a few months ago from 
General Electric of America. The Dutch 
Operating company owns about 30 factories 
in Europe and has affiliations and selling 
agencies throughout the world. Its products 
include lamps, electric fittings, X-ray tubes, 
meters, tungsten arc lamps, neon tubes and 
apparatus for television and talking films. 
It is reputed to hold a substantial interest 
in Mullard, which in recent years has made 
rapid progress in the field of “electronics. 
At the time of writing the 1952 results have 
not been announced, but the dividend is 
unchanged at 12 per cent. The interim 
dividend of 6 per cent. resulted in a 10d. 
payment per certificate to U.K. holders, and 
on the basis of an annual dividend of Is. 8d. 
the certificates, now around 23s. 6d., yield 
over 7 per cent. I hesitate to recommend a 
purchase pending the issue of the full report, 
but the maintenance of the dividend and 
the fact that sales in the first half of 1952 
were I! per cent. higher than in the first 
half of 1951 seem to be favourable auguries. 
Against this background and the recent 
placing it would be surprising if the results 
for 1952 were other than satisfactory. 


Good Debenture Yields 

A good yield, with scope for appreciation 
in reasonably favourable conditions, can be 
obtained on Combined Egyptian Mills 54 
per cent. Mortgage Income Debenture stock. 
This stock can be bought at about 84} to 
yield 6 guineas per cent., after allowing for 
all expenses of purchase. It has no fixed 
redemption date, but it can be repaid at par 
at any time on six months’ notice, and a sink- 
ing fund of | per cent. (out of profits) oper- 
ates by purchases up to or drawings at par. 
The stock is secured by a second fixed and 
floating charge and ranks after a 34 per cent. 
First Mortgage Debenture stock. Com- 
bined interest on both stocks, plus sinking 
fund provision on the First Debentures, was 
covered more than 44 times by available 
earnings for the year to September 30th, 
1952. In view of the asset and interest 
cover, the stock seems conservatively valued, 
and the price should improve on any fall in 
money rates. 

A higher-than-average yield is also offered 
on Bowater Paper Corporation 5} per cent. 
Unsecured Loan Stock 1963-67. This is 
obtainable around 954—say, about 98 includ- 
ing brokerage and transfer stamp—to show 
a running yield of £5 12s. Od. per cent. anda 
yield to redemption of £5 14s. Od. per cent. 
Final redemption is at par in 1967, but the 
stock can be repaid at 101 from December, 
1963. Annual interest on this stock and 
the prior charge is covered more than eight 
times by earnings. Although newsprint 
profits are subject at times to sharp fluctu- 
ations, the yield seems generous in relation 
to the cover. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


METHUEN & COMPANY 
PROBLEM OF STOCK REPLACEMENT 
MR. H. N. HUME’S STATEMENT 








THE annual general meeting of Methuen and 
Co., Ltd., will be held on June 23rd at 36, 
Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, Mr. H. N. 
Hume: 

In presenting the accounts for 1951 I said 
it would be foolish optimism to describe the 
outlook as good. As it has turned out my 
doubts have proved to be well-founded, and 
I have once more to present a disappointing 
result for the year 1952 so far as trading 
profits in the parent company are concerned. 
The two subsidiaries, Chapman and Hall, 
Ltd.. and Fisher Bookbinding Company 
(1912), Ltd. each slightly increased their 
profits 

The years since the war have been for us 
as for all long-established publishers, years 
of expanding production, to replace the 
stocks of which we were stripped during the 
sellers’ market of the war years; a time when 
we were able and indeed forced to sell all 
we could produce and all we had in stock, and 
to sacrifice nearly all the profits of those sales 
in excess profits tax. This depletion of 
stocks was aggravated in our case by serious 
losses from bomb damage. The replacement 
of stocks has therefore had to be financed 
not out of past but out of current profits. 
By a long-established policy of conservative 
valuation which we believe to be essential 
to sound publishing finance, it has been for 
many years, and still remains our custom to 
value our stock at each accounting date at a 
figure far below cost. This policy is, as I 
say, in every way sound; but it obviously 
subjects the profits of the company, in years 
of expanding production, to a very severe 
strain 

Our established method of stock valuation 
encroached on our profits to the extent of 
£43,352 in 1952 as against £26,686 in 1951. 
Since 1946 the total writing down of stocks 
has amounted to about £202,000. 

This has hit our profits, but on the other 
hand it has greatly strengthened our perma- 
nent position. We now have in our ware- 
houses some two and a half million completed 
books, standing in our balance-sheet at a 
very reasonable figure. This stock is the 
mainstay of our business, a mainstay on which 
all but ephemeral publishers must depend for 
continuous prosperity. 

Your directors feel that everything must be 
done to strengthen the cash position and as 
a consequence, with much reluctance, they 
have decided that it would be unwise to make 
any distribution at this time on the Ordinary 
shares. I am tempted to say that present 
indications are that we shall be able to take 
a more favourable view at the end of the 
current year’s trading; for although we are 
not out of the wood, we are beginning to 
sce light through the trees. 


SUBSIDIARIES’ ACTIVITIES 

In 1952 Chapman and Hall once more 
exceeded all previous records in the sales of 
their own publications and those of their 
American principals, Messrs. John Wiley and 
the Reinhold Publishing Corporation. Their 
net profits also showed some increase, which 
has stood the parent company in good stead. 
I am particularly glad to recall that Mr. 
Evelyn Waugh’s novel “ Men at Arms” was 
awarded the James Tait Black Memorial 
Prize for the best novel of the year. 

The Fisher Bookbinding Company (1912), 
Ltd., had another successful year, despite a 
widespread fall in the demand for binders’ 
services. The factory was fully occupied 
throughout the year. 


1953 


BRITISH INSULATED 
CALLENDER’S CABLES 


TURNOVER OF £85,000,000 


Tue eighth annual general meeting of British 
Insulated Callender’s Cables, Ltd., will be held 
on June 18th, in London. 

The following is an extract from the circu: 
lated statement of the chairman, Sir Alexander 
Roger, K.C.LE.:— 

During 1952 the parent company enjoyed 
the benefits of a full order book, enabling 
us as materials became more freely available 
to plan production on the most efficient basig 
and to achieve record figures both in the 
volume and value of our turnover. Profit 
on trading increased by £1,435,183. 

Of this improvement, after allowing fog 
decrease jn receipts from investments, 63 peg 
cent, is absorbed by taxation, the total 
requirements of which amount to the 
enormous figure of £3,368,492. 

Since the end of the war up to Decem- 
ber 3lst, 1952, the BICC group have had 
to provide some £23,000,000 in their accounts 
for taxation. Favourable trading conditions, 
a conservative dividend policy, and, I think 
we can claim, good management and per 
sonnel, have enabled us, one might almost 
say in spite of taxation, to build up reserves, 

The world-wide turnover of the BICC group 
for 1952 (admittedly a period of high copper 
prices and great activity) was some 
£85,000,000. 

Conditions during 1953 are not likely to be 
as good as in the record year of 1952 which, 
in retrospect, was undoubtedly a year of very 
favourable trading. But over any reasonable 
period the demand for our products must con- 
tinue. We have a wide base both in the 
variety of our products and in the world- 
wide spread of our activities. 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE & 
ELECTRIC CO. 


HIGHER SALES OFFSET BY RISING COSTS 





THe annual general meeting of the Automatie 
Telephone & Electric Co., Ltd., will be held 
on June 19th, in London. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment circulated by the Chairman, Sir 
Alexander Roger, K.C.I.E.: 

The profit of the Parent Company at 
£850,570 shows a reduction of £321,411, com- 
pared with 1951. Although the volume of 
our sales and production was even higher 
than 1951 the profit on our trading operations 
was reduced by rising costs and more inten- 
sive competition abroad. On the whole we 
consider that the trading results of the year 
are satisfactory. 

Dividends at the same rate as last year are 
proposed, The consolidated profit of the 
Group amounts to £1,137,917, against 
£1,545,399. Consolidated reserves total 
£4.776.036. 

During the past year production was main- 
tained at a high level. Due to the continued 
Government restrictions on the Post Office’s 
capital jnvestment programme, supplies of 
Telephone Switching equipment to _ this 
customer were again severely limited, and 
consequently the emphasis has continued to 
be on export business. 

After dealing with the progress of the sub- 
sidiary companies, the statement continues: 
We have a good order book; the demand for 
more and improved telecommunication equip- 
ment is likely to exist for a long time, but 
increasing intense competition from foreign 
manufacturers in the export field will call 
for greater effort and reduced costs on the 
part of Industry in this country if it is to 
maintain its position in world markets. 
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sified advertisements must be prepaid. , 

j. per line. Line gverages 32 letters. | 
inimum 2 lines. Box 1/- extra. | 
PERSONAL 
CROWNING SUCCESS for every 
A photographer who uses FERRANIA | 
It guarantees pictures fit for a/| 


film. 


ueen 
PIPE of TOM LONG at your ease, 
The smoke that never fails to please 
RE YOU SINGLE? Suitable a 
tions qntqetsy arranged. 
Details, from.—Marsorre Moore, (Dept. 5). 
392, Strand ‘London, W.C.2. 
‘OOKS 7. RCHASED.—We have con- 
many satisfactory transactions 
with readers of the Spectator and are} 
always ready to inspect, without obligation 
or expense to the vendor, large or small 
collections of books in town or country; 
especial! wanted are finely bound sets of 
authors, books with coloured 
jates dated before 1850, collections of 
ks on spe acted subjects, and all standard 
ice free. — Frank Savers, 
cs, 14, William IVth Street, 
 TeMple Bar 9243. 
RITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 231, 
Baker Street, London, N.W.1. Founded 
Members Write for 
particulars. 
WNANCER PATIENT (53/602) Little girl 
G (2) years). Prospects very poor ——- 
to live 





everywhere. 


leave home in order 


had to 
oor hospital and visit daily. Help needed 
for travelling costs and extra clothing 
Piease help us to care for her (also hun- 
dreds of other sad cases). Jewellery wel- 
comed.—NaTIONAL Society FOR ANCER 
Reuer. Appeal G.7 47, Victoria St., 
6.W.1. 
AREERS as Hotel Bookkeeper-Recep- 
tionists, Management, Dietitian- 
Caterers, sdical Secretaries. Successful 





— courses Brochures 3d. Secrerary, 
ythern Training College, Brighton, 6. 

\XPECTING A CROWD at your Sports 
Féte, Show, Social Function, 


Event, 
etc.? You'll need extra sanitation. E.san | 
Chemical Closet guaranteed odourless, 
hygienic. Needs no drains, no running 
water. Arrives ready for use. nd for 
jeaflet to E.saw Mrc. Co. (Dept. &.1.), 


§i, Clapham Road, London, 8S.W.9 | 
ON’T SELL YOUR JEWELLERY before 
you get our Cash offer. Haves, the 
famous Hatton Garden Jewellers, are still 
Paying the Highest Prices. Specimen 
Offers:—£5-£2,500 for 1, 2, 3, or _ 5- 
Stone Diamond Rings: £20-£§00 for Dia- 
mond Watches and Eternity Rings; £5- rod ao 
for Cultured Pearl Necklaces; £10- £100 for 
Gold Cigarette Cases; £10-£100 for Solid 
Silver Tea Sets and Trays; £5-£35 for 
Gold Pocket Watches and Chains; £3-£25 
for Solid Silver Sports Cups and Trophies; 
Special tations for Antique Garnet or 
Amethyst Suites and Victorian Jewellery 
in Gold Mountings, &c.; and up to £5,000 
Stones, Brooches, Bracelets, 
ngs Valuation by Qualified 
ellow Gemmological Association) 
can t call 
zistered 
safe and you will receive an iate 
Cash Offer with no obligation to Sell.— 










Haves & Sons, Lrp., 106, Hatton Garden, 
London, E.C.1 HOUborn’ 8177. 
TI AIR loss and scalp disorders. Consult 
Mr. F. C. Boots, Qualified Trichologist. 
Est. 1922. 12. Clifford Street, W.1. Reg. 5660 
sas GAVE UP SMOKING within 24 hours 
of receiving your last instructions,”’ 
and “ wi pleases me most is the saving 
of money are typical of the testimonials 
constantly arriving from former tobacco 
addicts Save what you now squander 
tmprove your health 100%. Safe, speedy, 
rmanent cur Details from D._ P. 
} sine Bs. 11, Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 
EARN to weave—Write for literature 


4 Cathed ir rel Weaving Centre, 22, Burgate, 


Canterbu 
| gelle JE WEL LLERY, GOLD and SILVER 
I ~d Best prices offered without 
obligation gistered post or personal = 
— Harrops I 7D., London, 8.W.1. SLO 
pF ATE treatment in illness Men > 
zi (including Dependants) of 


make private arrangements 
Nursing Home, 
refunds all or 


an 
t treatment, 
the Association 
al part of cost. Send po stcard for 
brochure to Dept oO 2/13. 
ish Unirep Provipent ASSOCIATION, 
lomew Close, London, E.C.1. 
SM. — Information respecting 
th and Practice of the Religious 
Friends free on application to 
ps Home Service JOMMITTEE, 
ise, Euston Rd., London, N.W.1. 








Natch 

YOUR help 
to meet 
THEIR need 


Children, who have 
met 0 stortune, 
are given happiness 
and security in the National Children’s 
Home, which depends for its funds on those 
More fortunately placed-like you for instance. 
Please help us to help this little fellow and 
Over 3,000 other girls and boys in our care. 


Please send your gift NOW to The Principal 
NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME 


85(SP) HIGHBURY PARK, LONDON, N.5 
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C= AND MEDALS 
J 


THE SPECTATOR, 


IVIERA STYLE “SHORT” Shorts, 
Beach Shirts and Swimming Briefs for 
From Vince Stupio, 46, Manchester 
London, W.1 Mon. to Sat., 9 
to 5.30. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
~| ECRETARY-HOUSEKEEPER wanted by 
woman writer, 40 miles from London, 

able handle accounts small farm and drive 
car; staff married couple and daily help; 


must like country life.—Box . 

‘ TAMMER or NERVOUS “ STOP ” 
7 Remedied by Psychological Processes. 
Weekly Postal Tuition. Write for Booklet 
Me. Cnartrs Seymour, “* Verba,"’ 69, 
Grosvenor Rd., Aldershot, Eng. ‘Tel. 1735. 


= The Mothers’ Clinic 
(founded by Dr. Marie Stopes 1921) 
Personal Advice FREE on Birth Control 
and all Marriage Problems from specially 
trained midwives and doctors daily 
Saturdays) 
necessary. Also we can supply by post the 
most helpful books by the world pioneer: 
Married Love 7/6; 
Euduring Passion 7/6; 
Change of Life in Men and Women 7/6; 
Birth Control To-day 6/0 
Postage 5d. each. 


MOTHERS aa, 108, WHITFIELD 
STREE" LONDON. W.1. 
OUNG LADY seeks another to share 
Austrian holiday June 27-July 12. Tel. 
BAY 5916. 
JOUR LIFE and Character. Send birth- 
date 10s. 6d stamp, Dovctas V. 
Morcan, Fairfield, Energlyn, Caerphilly, 
(Glamorgan). 
ASstsrs of JERMYN STREET (109), 
London, 8.W.1. Pipe specialists 
Pire Reparms (any make). Meerschaum 


pipes, old or new, purchased. 

best prices paid, 
especially for collections and gold. 1952 
Coins, 7s. 6 Specimen 
Bulletin 6d.—B . Seay, Lro., 65, Great 
Portland St., Tandem, W.1.(Tel.; LAN. 3677). 
Ce LENSES.—Wear these wonder 

lenses while you pay for them. 


of English 


our own Practitioner. Details from— 
He Contact Lens Finance Co., 4 Reece 
Mews, South Kensington, S.W.7. 


IBRARIES BOUGHT. Tue HamMMersMiTH 
4 Booxsuor, Beadon Rd., W.6. RIV 6807. 


SHOPPING BY POST 

NLOTTED CREAM, packed tn } Ib. and 1 
/ Ib. tins, sent by letter post, at a cost of 
6s 9d. and 13s respectively.—WeEssEx 

Curpps Lrp., Sherborne, Dorset. 
ATH SHEETS, Turkish, Multt-coloured. 
Heavy Quality, soft and absorbent (1) 
30 in. x 57 in., 2 for 16s. 6d. (2) 40 in. x 
60 in., each 17s. 6d. (3) 40 in. x 70 in., 
each 21s Post 1s. Satisfaction or 
money back.—H. Conway Lp. (Dept. 
1, Stoke Newington Road, London, N.16. 
I RIED FRUIT 4 ib. 
fornian Seediecs Raisins, 2 lb. Finest 
French Glacé Cherries, 2 lb. Delicious Mixed 
» all packed in ome parcel for 20s. 
Post Paid. A special offer based on prices 
below those charged for separate purchases. 
Also available extra large Jordan Almonds. 
2 Ib.. 18s Post aid.—Suitiinc Corres 
Lrv., 16, Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 
I UREX GLOVES and all rubber Surgicai 
appliances sent on by registered post. 
Send for our Free Price List now.—H. 
Fiextac, 34, Wardour Street. London, W.1. 
PARACHUTES Pure White 
English Silk: each panel 36 
132 in 3 in. at top, 4 panels 
panels 39s. 
and Packing Is 


Co., 


20s.. 8 


, whole parachute 115s 
Satisfaction 


or money 

281), 1, 
ing d, N.16. 

‘TRIP ED TIC KING. Waxed and feather- 

‘J proof, 56 in. wide, superb quality, only 

7s. 6d ard Post Is Satisfaction — ot 

money beck H. Conway, Lro. (Dept. 72), 
Stoke Newington Road, London, N 16 


LITERARY 

[y Nocmaciovs JOURNALISTS 

men and women show, by their 
versation and letters, that they p 
abilities which, if trained, would ms 
them acceptable and well paid contributors 
of stories or articles for the Press 
are interested write for information 
Prospectus Dept The London School of 
Journalism, 57, Gordon Square, W.C.i 
MUS. 4574 
a” MERIC ane 
i . 





Many 
con- 
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MAGAZINES by 
ription National Geog 
Sd.; Life (int.) 57s. 64.; 
Mechanics, 32s.; Popular Photo- 
y, 36s Complete Price List free. 
Tuomas & Co. (S.P.), 111, Buchanan Street, 
Siackpool 
YMPLOYMENT 
4 — men and women. Typewriting 
Dup! ing TELLA Fisner Bureav, 15 
St rand. wc TRAfalgar 9090. 
t EFFER'S ‘of Cambridge pay good 
for scholarly and rare books; 
invited.—W. Herrer anp Sons, Lro., 
Cury, Cambridge. 
_— MODERN FREE CHURCHMAN, a 
journal which is not afraid of new know- 
ledge and free discussion. For 
copy write 135, Hemdean Rd., Caversham 
yj JOULD any periodical consider rhyme 
—all subjects, amusing and 
Box 660C. 
* You "’—and 


write about 
Send for Free 


your income 
“ Know-How Guide to Writing Success.”’ 
No Sales—No Fees tuition B.A, Scnoo. 
or Successrut Waiting Lrp,, 124, New Bond 
Street. London 
Witt FOR PROPIT.—Send for free 
Booklet. Tue Recent Instrrvrs 
(Dept. 


yearly 





BUREAU for all 


prices 
lists 
Petty 





85G.), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 





(not | Tel.: 
10 to 6 p.m. No appointments | *& 
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141), | 


Sunmaid Cali- | 


Post | 
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If you | } 


office | 


serious ? | 
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increase | 
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EDUCATIONAL 

OYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS.— 
Parents desiring 
and women seeking teaching appointments, 
also Matrons and Assistant prestons should 
apply to R. J. S. Curtis, -W.E.), 
on. Secretary, Public Relations “Comimit- 
tee, Incorporated Association of Prepara- 
tory Schools, Hurst Court, Ore. Hastings. 
AWSTON SCHOOL, Wimborne 
Bournemouth Girls’ Preparatory, 
Boys’ Pre-Preparatory. Entire charge under- 


taken 
Oe SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
and shorter courses for graduates or 
older students at Davies's, White Lodge, 2, 
Addison Road, W.14. Telephone Park 4465. 
AVIES LAING AND DICK, 7, 
Park, W.11. Individual tuition for 
examinations. Navy and Army Entrance 
lst M.B.; General Certificate at all leveis 
PARK 17437 
XPERT Postal Tuition for examinations 
-University, Law, Accountancy, Secre- 


tarial, Civil Service, Commercial. General 
Cert. of Education, é&c Also many 
practical (mon-exam.) Courses in business 


subjects.—Write today for free prospectus 
mentioning exam. or subjects in which in- 
terested to Merropotitan Courece (G40), St. 
Albans, or call 30, Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 
NV ARLBOROUGH SECRETARIAL COL- 


LEGE, 110a, High Street, Oxford. Tel 
Oxford 4349. Director: H. R. Light, B.Sc 
P.C.1.S. Comprehensive training for high 


grade secretarial appointments for students 
of good general education. Day and Even- 
ing classes. Special courses for Graduates 
Pg ok - ee to Head Mistress 


Ox ounty Secretarial School 
34, rs Gites, Oxford. Next term begins 
Wednesday, September 


i6th. Prospectus 
JOSTAL TUITION Gen Cert. of 
Educn. (Lond., Oxf., Camb., Northn.) 
London University B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ 
LL.B., B.D., and other Degrees, Diplomas, 
Law Bxams., ac. Low fees, instalments.— 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M LL.D.. 
pt. B92 Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894) 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COL- 
LEGE 59/62, South Molton Street 
W.1. MAY. 5306 (3 lines). 
YTLLENWOOD MANOR PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for BOYS, near 
AM.—One of the finest schools 
Cotswolds. Prepares boys for all 
schools and the Royal Navy Grad 
staff. 
RCHFONT MANOR. 
Courses. Week-ends 
“Travels in Italy’: regional 
buildings, way of life; films. 
6th. “English Folk Dancing” 
sessions and development of 
dance. Weeks. July 20th—26th i 
shire and the West’’: cities and country 
houses, livelihood and literature: excur- 
sions. July 27th—Aug. Ist The Seven 
Deadly Sins in Modern Literature '’: the 
Morality today contrasted with earlier 
periods: literary and ethical values. Novels 
by Hemingway Mauriac, Rex Warner, 
and plays by Strindberg 
lst—7th Folklore and 
place in former days 
today Christina Hole 
Family Co urse 
week or fortnight 
- general course 
Primarily for parents 
looked after at 
Full details of these and 
from Tae Wanoen. Uret 
Devi _Wiltshir 


GARDENING 


LLWOOD'S CARNATION 

FLOWERS The ideal gift fo 
occasions. tally selected lo 
mixed shades Di rect from 
growers 
quality only 
Attwoop Bros 
Raisers and Growers 
Haywards Heath, 


EXHIBITIONS AND LE Cl URE s 


T RITISH LIFE. Arts Council 

New BvuRLIN TON Gal 
Burlington Str w 

ae ri Sats., 

Thurs. 10- Admission 

NURNISHING TO A FIGURE Furnished 

Z to help those with 

ha Som, 196, Totten- 


in the 


uate 


10th—12th 
character 
t. 4th 


July 


ractical 
the l 


r 
principal speaker 
8th—22nd, either 
World since 
and times. 
8-14 ears 


on 

children 
times 

courses 
Manor 
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r catalogue. 
Largest Carnation 
in the World. Dept 
Sussex 
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Graham Sutherland 
August Arts C 1 E 
GALLERY Mon., Fri., 
we . — r 1 Su 
xhibition 
Basinghal! S8t., 
ur Lectures on 
od 1 given 
or ric, Nevill 
, f to Thur., 
to llth he Lectures are 
cE ‘cin at 5.30 p.m 
E CINQUE TERRE and THE CINQUE 


4 PORTS by Piero Sansalvadore, in Aid of 
Save the Children Fund. Parsons Gatiery, 
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Invest wit 


SAFET 


32 


Take no chance; ; 
large or small invest- 
ments earn a steady 3 
rate of interest, tax } 
paid, and are readily 
withdrawable. Write } 
for full details today. 3 


LOBE 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
Established 1828 


70 High Street, Teddington 
KINgston 6534 & 4003 
secretary: A.H. Rooks, F.1.a.c 
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BIRD-PROOF FRUIT NETS 


STRAWBERRIES. 
hy L LY 


t., 
158.3 by 15ft.. 
amy sizes at 


Protects 
. CAGES. 
AREAS NAMED. 
by 6 of; ro 6d. by # ft. 
2%s.; 24 Or 
6d ¥, ‘ee. 
Quality Squa 
Pea Training . Hemp. Rot- -proofed, 
Green. 8d. per sq. yard. Any sizes sent 
at once Carriage Paid. CRICKET, 
TENNIS NETS and SURROUNDS, Golf, 
Angters’ Nets. Catalogue Free. 


SUTTON, Netmaker, Sidcup, Kent. 











LUNCH CLUBS FOR 
OLD AGE PENSIONERS 


Just another side of the 


work of the 


SHAFTESBURY 


| 


SOCIETY 





32 John Street, London, W.C.] 


PLEASE SUPPORT 


| 70, Grosvenor St.. W.1., May 27th-June 
20th. 10-5. Sat. 10-1. Entrance free 
j EFEVRE GALLERY, 30, Bruton Street 
4 W.1. Picasso 1900-1935. Daily 10-5.30 
Sats. 10-1 
ONDON ON WHEELS. B: itish Transport 
4 exhibition of 19th century travel in 
London. Evsron oN Week days 10-7, 
Sundays 2-7. Admission 1s. (children 6d.). 
OTHIAN MEMORIAL LECTURE. Pre- 
} *4mier of Alberta. The Hon. EB. C. 
Manning, Leader of the Social Credit Party | 
| for 2 years, on onomic Develop- 
ments in Alberta cr man: Rt. Hon. 
| & S. Amery, C.H Central Hall, West: | 
minster, Thur., 11 June, 5.30 ~ Adm. 
| free. jal res. seats 3/6 Apply = 
| Seceerary, English Speaking Union, 37, | 
‘Charles Street, W.1. Mayfair 7400 











iV 

a’ a: ponguss. 17-18, Ol4 Bond St., 
stave Counset (1819-1877) 
Pirst AE. Exhibition in England 
In aid of Les Amis de Courbet. Adm be 
Students Is. Daily a, Sat. 10-12.30 
N ATTHIESEN GA . Birds ani 
Beasts——Paintt > oe Drawings of 
Five Centuries. 142, New Bond Street, 

10-5.30; Sats., 10-1 
7, Albe- 





10.30 
Mem- 


RVING 
(Sun 
bers 5s 


OYAL 
Sun., 


14th 


Classics 


JATIONAL BOOK LEAGUE, 
+ marie St.. W.1 June _ Exhibition 
Books “ _Goronation Year, tS 5 Mon.-Sat., 
Thur Admission fre 
Roxat TOMBS AT “WESTMINSTER 
EY. An Exhibition of Photographs 
Arts Counc. Gattery, 4, 5St 
Square, S.W.1. Open till 4 July Mons 
Weds., Fris., Sats., 10-6, Tues. and Thurs 
10-8 Admission free 
7s IVEAGH BEQUEST, Kenwood 
Exhibition of Original Drawings by 
James Adam Admission free 
5, Sundays 2.30-6 210 bus 
rom Archway or Golders Green Stns. (367.) 
NHE ROYAL PAVILION, BRIGHTON, 
will be CLOSED to the public until 
26th July, owing to the U.N. Civil Aviation 
Conference being held there 
HOMAS CHURCHYARD (1798-1865) 
Paintings at Green & seotr. 35, St 
George St., W.1. May isth- June 19th 
NTERTAINME NTS 
WHI. 8657 Nightly at 
9.30), Coronation Casaret 
yearly. 
CONCERTS 
FESTIVAL HALL, Recital Room 
14 June, at 7.45. Martin String 
Quartet with Dennis Brain and Gwynne 
Edw pres. , Quartet and Quintets by Mozart 
WAT { 
I OAL FESTIVAL HALL. Sunday, 
June at 3 p.m London Bar 
semble. Karl Haas. Marta Eitler 
Light Music of the Viennese 
Haydn Mozart, Schubert, Beethoven 
WATerloo 3191 
OYAL FESTIVAL HALL. Sunday, 2ist 
June at 3 p.m Griller Quartet, 25th 
Anniversary Concert Works by Hadyn, 
Bloch, Mozart WATerloo 3191 
HAROLD HOLT Ltd. announces Two Performances 
JUSSI BJORLING 
WORLD'S GREATEST TENOR 
with IVOR NEWTON, Pianoforte 
ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 
MONDAY, JUNE 8th, at 8 p.m 





MONDAY, JUNE 15th, at 8 p.m 
Entire change of prog. at each perform e 
Tickets: 10s., 12s.6d., 15s., 21s (others adi d) 

Wat 


3191 and agents 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


The engagement of persons answering these 












advertisements must be made through a 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
cant is a@ man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
she, or the employment, is excepted from 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan 
cles Order 1952 

PS 24 HOLOGISTS IN THE CIVIL SER 
I The Civil Service ioners 
invite applications tor anent 
Post i Psychologists Air 
} ivil Service mn and 
Ss AL the 
y n the 

be one in the 

! vacancies exce 

in Civil Service Commission, for men only 
There may be other vacancies later Age 
for Senior Psychologist at least 31 on ist 
May 1953; for Psychologist at least 21 ans 

under 31 on Ist May, 1953, with extensi 
for Regular Forces service. Salary s nies 
(London) Psychologist £429 rising to 
£970 (men), £865 (women); entering 
salary according to age, e.g., £456 at 22 
£628 at 25, £760 (men) or £733 (women) 
at 30 or over. Senior Psychologist £ 865- 
£1,152 (men) Prospects of promotion 
Particulars (including the qualifications 


from 

ur- 
quoting No 
be returned 


application forms 
ecretary, Civil Service Commission 
lington Gardens, London, W.1 
75/53 Application forms to 
by 25th June, 1953 


rescribed) and 


| 
FIRE! 


PRODUCTION LOST BUT FOR 


NU-SWIFT ! 


A spark...a flash...fire blazing 
..dial 999! But for at least 
five minutes that blaze will 
be YOURS alone! Reliable 


Nu-Swift is the world's fastest 
and most certain fire-killer 
WU-SWIFT LTD - ELLAND - YORKS 















THE SPECTATOR, 


B ».. requires Air Correspondent with 
* ability «o prepare at short’ notice 
conc.*¢ and nu-technical reports for news 


James's | 


bulle\ins and to broadcast own scripts 

form of news talks. Applicants should be 
fully trained journalists with specialist 
knowledge of ae keen p= in aero- 
nautical affa and develo; 
ready and medical fit for 
if necessary outside the 

£1,125 (possibly higher n° 
exceptional) with 5 annual 
maximum £1,480 per annum 
to Aprotntments Officer, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1, marked “A.C. Spt.” 
within a week For acknowledgement 


on Se duties, 
Salary 


qualifications 
increments to 
Applications 


please enclose stamped addressed envelope. | 























I OYAL SCOTTISH MUSEUM: Assistant 
Keeper (2nd class) The Civil Service 
Commissioners invite applications for a 
pensionable post in the Department of 
Natural History Duties include identifi- 
cation and registration o specimens, 
preparation of labels and arrangement and 
supervision f collections Age at least 
22 and under 26 on Ist January, 1953, with 
extension for exceptional qualifications, or 
for service in H.M. Porces or established 
ice Candidates must possess @ 
degree in Zoology Inclusive 
a £429 rising to £639 (Men) 
£533 (Women) Starting pay may be in- 
creased for compulsory service in H.M 
Forces or approved post-graduate experi- 
ence Promotion prospects Full infor- 
mation and application forms from 
Director, Royal Scottish Museum, Edin- 
| burgh, 1. Application forms to be returned 
by 4th July, 1953 
‘ENIOR BRANCH OF THE FOREIGN 
SERVICE The Civil Service Commis- 
sioners invite applications for three posts 
in Grade 8 (First/Second Secretary) of 
the Senior Branch of the Foreign Service 
Age at least 30 and under 43 on Ist 
August, 1953 University graduates and 
other candidates of good education will be 
considered Sound knowledge of inter- 
national problems required and experience 
of administrative or other responsible 
wor A competent knowledge of at least 
oreign language is necessary. Though 
posts are not specialist, there is need 
candidates knowing Slavonic or 
ental languages There may be an oral 
language te Salary ale: Grade 7, 
£1.075—by 9 increments to £1,459 (men), 
£949——-by 8 increments to £1,280 (women) 
Grade 8 £670—by 5 increments to £812 
(men) £628 by 3 imcrements to £707 
(women) with cost of living allowances 
at overseas posts Parti rs and appli- 
cat n forms from the secretary, Civil 
srvice Commission, Burlington Gardens, 
ondo m, W.1, quoting No. 4217/53 Appli- 
n rm to be returned by 15th July, 
19 153 
THe PROBATION SERVICES Profes- 
ional training s who intend 
to enter tl " ough the 
Home Office Particu- 
l u e ha ETARY to the 
Pr bat ion Adv 1ining Board, 
He me Office 1 5.W.1 This 
adve ment should be mentioned 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE Fort Hare 
i Application are invi- 
ted for Ls eship in the Department 
{ Chemist ulary sca £450 x 20 
fu Ser e C 





btained 


be 


ther particulars may 


SITUATION REQUIRED 
PCRETARY - Tutor - Chauffeur - Com- 
nt -. Resident 
bef (mutual) 

He eteen Inter- 
jages.—Box 658C. 






S 


travel 
Reterences 
preter r 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 
IR TRAVEL to MUNICH or BASLE 
included in holiday tours, also motor 
to DOLOMITES, VIENNA, VENICE, 
£42 fort. all-in E.L.B. Tours, 154, 
Westbourne Gr., W.11 BAY 5916 
ee DREN'S Holidays, Weymouth 
excursi 
School 


gether 5 lang 





&c.—Sec., 
"Coborn Rd., 








yn 
ry 


t holt day 
ll available yuntries write 
Swiss Horst Pian 
24 Regent St... W.l 

21 Continental ‘Offices. 
By appoint- 


SERvIcE, 
GRO 8921 
‘TYRIA HOLIDAY AGENCY 





ment of the G a of the pro- 
vince of Styria (Br Zone of Austria). 
14 days’ holiday in Styr inclusive air out 
and back and fulb at first-class 
hotel, £45 One ticket will be 
granted in July sroups of 6 
| persons Ask for illustrate brochure. 
Sryeia Howmway Acency, 220, High Street, 
Kensington London, 8 "Phone 
WEStern 1541 ‘2. 


Y‘UMMER house party for boys and girls, 


apeente and | 


Full | 


value in Switzer- | 


JUNE 5, 1953 





e Recommended by 
») Ashley Courtenay 


IOTEL 





vice, books, — and sunny spacious- 
ness el.: 6. 
NEAR EDINBURGH. GREYWALLS, GRAND HOTEL 
Gullane. For comfortable accommodation 
within easy reach of the City, stay at Fine sands, bracing air, plenty of 
i Se eee te ee by sanene. sunshine Good food, wines and 
irst-class sol; rivate Tennis court; ie Thiten . 
| | lovely garden." Licensed. Trains met service. Open Whitsun to October 
Drem. Brochure from Lt.-Col. J. Weaver. Tel.: 190. (Under same direction— 
Tel.: Gullane 2144 Manor Hotel, Mundesley.) 
ISLE OF ERISKA HOTEL, Connel. 
syll. A delightful Mansion on its own 
island with road bridge to mainland 2 < : 
Magnificent scenery. Farm produce SOUTHWOLD 
|} — Fully licensed. Brochure from Capt This little unspoilt town on the Suffolk 
|, A. D Barr. Tel.: Ledaig ; ccast is the perfect place for é holiday 
LYNDHURST, Hants. PARKHILL HOTEL. Lovely surrounding country, Golf, Sail- 
Glorious Situation; gracious living ing, dwatching (near Minsmere 
thoughtful, willing service. Facilities for sanctuary and Marshes). 


“ONE OF THOSE Bra’ 


' 
THAT CANNOT DIE.” TEL. Superbly situated. Supremely 

If you choose an Ashley Courtenay »ecom- —— , “teat: 
mended hotel for your holiday, the chances personal supervision of Mrs. Tilla en. 
are that there will be many heuvenly Tel.: Malvern 1837 

| | days to remember. You can rely on my PORTSONACHAN, on Loch Awe-side. 

| ‘Shop Window" below, and for other Argyll. A warm welcome awaits the dis. 
districts, please write to me, enclosing HOTES Ro a oe \ACHAN 
stamped addressed envelope, fo O68, St. Highlands. Bagpipes, Scotti ish Come 
James's Street, London, S.W.1. Dancing, Salmon and Brown Trout Pish. 
ABERDOUR, Fife. WOODSIDE HOTEL. ing, Stalking, Boating. All rooms h. & ¢ 
Within easy reach of Edinburgh. Famous 4nd fires. Tel.: Kilchrenan 224 


for comfort and a West End standard TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. Paces 
of cuisine and cellar good holiday the South and the Sun. 400 ft. up ing 
base for the Firth of Forth, with Golf. Acres of Park Land. 30 miles from “4 
Fishing, Tennis, Boating an Bathing don and the Coast. . Fully licensed. Pirst 
close at hand. Tel.: Aberdour 8 class cuisine. Lift. Cocktail Lounge and 
ALDEBURGH, Suffolkk. THE UPLANDS. Ballroom. Free Golf on own sporting 9- 
Here, where the poet Crabbe once lived, hole course. Tel.: 20331 (3 lines). 


is a home 
Hotel 
appreciative of 


all sports in the vicinity. Swimming Pool. 


li 
Resident Proprietor, 


‘ENLY DAYS MALVERN. Worcs. MOUN 
HO’ ore T PLEASANT 








of 
or Guest 


gracious living. Not labelled 
House, it attracts those 
good cooking, faithful ser- 


MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA, NORFOLK 














THE CROWN HOTEL 
a fine Georgian Coaching House, now 
really comfortable and _ well-equipped, 
provides the perfect headquarters. — 


Southampton on the main 
Write J. S. Hargreaves, 
for details and bro- 


miles from 
ne to London 






































chure. Tel Lyndhurst 111 fresh food carefully chosen 
MARLOW. Bucks. COMPLEAT ANGLER Moderate prices. Tel.: So uthwold = 28. 
HOTEL. 31 miles from London, overlook- 
ing the River Thames’s most beautiful 
weir. Centre for Windsor, Ascot, Henley 
A good pase for oe -—? = TORQUAY’S 
miles). xceptional cuisine and service. 
Private bathrooms available Tennis, 
Boating, Goif Apply Manager Tel.: GRAND HOTEL 
Marlow 915 Grand in name, grand in position, 
— = Somerset. RORSETIELS grand in everything it offers. 
Situated in acres of grounds; aim t 74 ‘ , . ‘ 
a high standard of catering and comfort hale Sn re ome — 
AT ANY TIME OF THE Con- holiday this year, write S. R. Pav. 
valescence ? Honeymoon? Or just in for detailed brochure. 
holiday mood ? Exmoor, the sea and Tel.: 2234. 
Northfield make a happy combination 
Tel.: 864 
, oe ’ ’ YWALL Comforta pte ver- 
HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION yg SS oe ste 
{* DINBURGH.—Sup. board resid. (private | food Mod. Terms.—St. ANDREWS, Port 
M, villa). Good food. 5 gns. full board Isaac. Phone 240 
128. 6d. B. & B.—Box 578C RELAND. P.Gs. welcomed small country 
a house on R. N lec. light, modera 
ACCOMMODATION conveniences Good salmon and trout fish- 
ty gy in school grounds to let July = in 6 gns. weekly - Cor. MacLeoa 
3lst to mid-September. Four bedrooms, Thomastown, Co. Kilkenny. 
7 acres gardens ~~, fields tennis court AKE DESTRIC a Magnificent Mountaing 
domestic help avail 10 gns Apply 4and Lakes ast water. Sea and Golf 
St. Peter’s Court, Bu gees Hill, Sussex at Seas ar Table Tennis, 
( FFICE TO LET, near Friends House. Licensed.—Irton Haut “Horn, Holmrook, 
Two guineas weekl nclusive Write Cumberland H ~— 
ox 395, Reyes’, 44, Chancery Lane, AKES. Charm. old ame. beaut. view. 
Ww 4 Mod. convs Mod terms. —Crort Horm. 
\Ei ECT Town and Country furnished ampleside 2334 


accommodation supplied and required ITTLE GUIDE to Britain's Village Inns, 











~ Tae Link Bureau, 10, Eccleston Street, 4 Hotels. Farms, Guesthouses, 3s 
S.W.1. SLOane 7101 postage 3d.—S. P. Hirton, 45, Fleet St. 
.C , : ANTE Torquay 
ACCOMMODAT ION » WANTED VERLOOKING SEA. — Wattr Lona 
by ee he a ee Horet Saltdean, — Rottingdeaa 
ice ena ou ‘ se ‘ ’ » 7 oO S 7 
act as hostess. Excellent flower arrange- Rr. A, al gine oe RAC. AA 
ments, sewing and cooking (occasional), R** approved. Licensed Superb position 
gg 5 ge Oak —— Bagge in a lovely centre ideal for Summer holl- 
E , ~ Ww Mostead | days. Rye 2216 
| Way, Hampstead, N.W.3. HAMpstead Wet SUSSEX. ABINGWORTH HALL 
y ANTED by professional woman, un- | _ near Storrington; Downland country 
| W furnished rooms-flat, Hammersmith- | 7 acres grounds; indoor and outdoor sau 
Chiswick district or near St. Thomas's or ments; 11 miles sea, buses. Unlicensed. Good 
Guy's Hospitals. —Box 661C holiday centre. Long-term guests welcomed, 
— 5 ——— : — | Stn. Pulborough. West Chiltington 2257. 
| HOTELS AND GUEST HOUSES 
} PPLEBY, Westmorland. Garbridge The 
- Hotel. Cent. ht Billiards, Library, 


Ou 


for excellent food, cleanliness, 
courtesy 


| far 


Write for Brochure S. 


house 
charges.—YEALAND Manor, 


front. 4 
| Supe Fr food. Summer 7-9 gns. inclusive. | 
ooD 


| price. i revised and 


| Pishing, Golf, Lakes. 
dents special rates 


ood food. Perm resi- 
A.A., R.A.C : 
ARMOUTH, Merioneth, Wales. Marine 
Mansion Private Hotel. A.A. and R.A.C. 
tstanding in position and in reputation 
comfort and 
Owned and managed by same 
From 2ls. per day. 


3 R’s 


REST 
RELAXATION and 
RECREATION 


under ideal conditions. 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 


MATLOCK, Derbyshire. 


mily for 50 years. 
ETWEEN Pennines and Lakeland. Per- 
fect holiday centre in spacious country 
Every comfort. Brochure. Mod 
Nr. Carnforth. 

OURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court wW. 
Cliff. Tel.: 1944. 33 ros. 200 yds. sea 
Gardens, Putting Green, arages. 


FOOD CLUB mer 

over thr 
hich serve a good meai 
ce, in the GOOD FOOT 


vers recommend 


750 places ughout Britain 

















In Ev 5 of the Royal Nav 7-16: Somerset coast. We specialise in puch | 
hip y y | this kind of holiday. Ill. brochure. ae | still 5s. from all Boo! ‘lers. Published | The Booklet of Smediey’s will be glodly 
| saeer Civus, 34, Clarges St., GRO | ie by ee Co., 37, ot. Andrews Hull, | sent on application to—THE MANAGER. 
Registered as @ Newspaper. Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. ublished by THe Sfectator Lrp., at its Offices, 99 Gower St., 
Londos, W.C.1. Printed in Great Britain by Grorce Berrioce & Co., Lrp., 36-37 Steward St., London, E.1. Sut ciption Rate to any address in the World: 35s. per annum. 
ostage Oo thy issue: Inland & Overseas, 14d.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) —Friday, June 5, 1953. 





